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ABSTRACT 


The evaluation process currently planned for the Nationai 
Training Center at Fort Irwin, California, is examined and a 
methodology proposed for evaluating unit tactical 
proficiency from the data accumulated. The concept of a 
Training Readiness Profile (TRP) is suggested as a concise 
method for assisting the Battalion Commander and his 
subordinates in meeting the training objectives of FM 71-1, 
FM 71-2, and ARTEP 71-2. This concept is applicable to 
Armored and Infantry battalions and to their training 
programs as currently specified under Department of the Army 
doctrine. This methodology is compatible with the automated 
information retrieval systems currently being specified for 


installation at the National Training Center. 
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I. THE EVALUATION OF TRAINING FOR GROUND COMBAT 


The mission of the United States Acmy is to fight in 


ground combat and win. From FM 100-5, Qperations [Ref. 1], 





to fight and win in battles, large and small, 
fee orst ,f0¢. wherever we may be sent to war." 
pq. “t- 


This mission stands essentially unchanged since the earliest 
days of the Republic, yet the world has changed dramatically 
in the intervening years. Increasingly complex technology 
has expanded the range and lethality of all weapons on the 
battlefield +o such an extent that: 


"We can aeeeee very high losses to occur _in short periods 
of *ime. htire forces could be desroyed guickly 1f£ they 
Gig  PBREORSELY employed..." (emphasis added) { Ref. I:pg. 


Therefore, now as never before, the Army must train in 
peacetime to be victorious witnout the traditional long 
period of mobilization which has characterized the entry of 
cme U.Se into all its other wars. 


"Today the U.S. Army must, above all e 
the first battle of the next war." [Re 


Within this century, training in tne United States Army 
has been centered around the mobilization models first 
employed in WWI by the newly formed U.S. General Staff. 


This traditional model assumed that in the conduct of war, a 
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long period of time would be availible to raise, equip, and 
train an army while the continental U.S. remained protected 
by the formidable barriers of the Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans. This training followed a predictable cycle; the 
small standing Army formed a cadre-nucleus around which 
units were constructed from a large pool of conscripts. 
Training would begin with the individual combat skilis, 
progress to squad, platoon, and company skills, and then 
these units would be aggregated to form regiments, 
divisions, and higher echelons, which proceeded through 
their own cycle of training and exercise. At the completion 
of this process, units were tested, and if judged fit, 
deployed to combat theaters. 

This cycle worked admirably in WWII and enabled the U.S. 
to create a large and efficient war machine quickly. As 
this was a proven system, it formed the basis of all Army 
training until the early 1970's. At that point in time, in 
its final form, Army training consisted of the cycle as 
depicted in Figure 1. 

Each stage was defined as listed below and the contents 
of aach segment specified by an Army Training Program (ATP) 
which outlined the subjects to be taught in training, the 


number of hours *o be spent in training, and the applicable 
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Individual Collective (unit) Readiness | 

| 

BCT {[-==>] AIT |-->> --->>| AUT |-->>]| ORT ' 

Basic Advanced Basic Advanced Operational 
Combat Individual Unit .. Dini: Readiness 

Training Training Training Training Training | 


a 


Figure 1: The Army Training Cycle (Obsolete) 


resources and references to be used. The completion of a 


stage was evaluated by a graded test. 


BCT: Basic Combat Training- This training instilled the 
fundamentals of infantry combat to newly accessed 
personnel. [{Ref. 2:pgq. 


AIT: Advanced Individual Training- Usually conducted in a 

formal sora got an institution which resulted in the 

ae 197° Military Occupation Speciality (MOS). [Ref. 
7pq. 


At this stage an individual was assigned to a unit. Here 


the cycle began again with: 


Bube pas tc Unit Training- The initial unit training 
designed to insure that squads, platoons, and — 
Compan eg Se OOPS can accomplish their TO&E missions. 
This phase, and all others, culminated in an Army Training 
Mest (AfT) (Ref. 2:pg. 19]. 


SUS: Sdwancea Unit Training- Training designed to insure 
that Battalions and Brigades can accomplish their TO&E 
Br pa. 19] This phase also culminated in an ATT. [ Ref. 

> ag - 


Finally, units progressed to the maneuver phase where joint 


combat arms maneuver characterized the training. This was: 
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ORT: Operational Readiness fTraining- Training designed to 
Mies oe the oe possible State of combat proficiency. 
ef. 2:pg. 


At this point, a unit was considered to be deployable and 
trained. Testing by ORTT (Operational Readiness Training 
Test) was regularly accomplished in order to determine if 
this status was maintained. 

This system was fatally flawed, however. Under the 
pressures of personnel turbulence created by the Vietnam 
War, standards of training could not be maintained in an 
orderly cycle and unit readiness suffered greatly. When 
this deficiency was coupled with the need to maintain 
standing 9.S. forces at peak readiness all of the time, and 
not just for a short period of time following the completion 
of a training cycle, it became clear that a reform of the 
Army training structure was necesSary. In order to affect 
+his reform,the Board for Dynamic Training was constituted 
in 1971 at the direction of the the Chief of Staff of the 
Army (CSA) and reported its conclusions on 17 Dec 1971 to 
the CSA regarding Army training. From these conclusions the 
concept of performance-oriented training was born. [{Ref. 3] 

Performance-Oriented Training (POT) was designed to do 
away with the old mobilization cycle of training. In it, a 


soldier was required to learn by doing a task under a given 
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set of conditions to a specified standard. The previous ATP 
had specified only hours of exposure to training which, as 
any noncommissioned officer (NCO) knows, does not guarantee 
the absorption of the skill being taught by the soldier. 
Although “hands-on training" by doing had been the teaching 
policy for many years in «he Army, this new method 
emphasized the attainment of a standard as the final goal, 
as opposed to the simple completion of the requisite number 
of hours of «raining with or without acquiring the desired 
skill. Under the POT program training would continue (by 
doing) until the desired standard was achieved. This 
concept was such a dramatic departure from previous Arny 
practice that the program took several years to introduce to 
the field. 

This philosophy was refined and promulgated to the field 
Army <hrough FM 21-6, How to Prepare and Conduct Military 
Training, 3 Nov 1975 (Ref. 4]. FM 21-6 officially made POT 


Army doctrine. Trainers were defined as those: 


"Whose duties include the requirement to prepare, conduct, 
and evaluate training..." [Ref. 4:pg. 2] 


and «hese trainers were instructed that: 


"The last element of the training objective which you must 
develop is the training standard. Tfhese are needed to 
insure that the soldiers undergoing training will be able 
to perform the commander's objectives... Training 
standards are normally expresSed in terms of 
measurement... or in terms of specific procedures which 
must be followed..." [Ref. 4:pg. 13] 
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Thus, the key to the training system as it stands today in 
the Army is the training standard. The initial question 
then facing the unit trainer is how well does the soldier, 
or collectively his unit, need to be trained? Beyond this 
question of basically how good is good enough, lies the yet 
more difficult question: hew do you evaluate the 


accomplishment of the training standard, particularly fer 





large units? I+ has been shown that setting the standard is 
difficult enough; how do you determine if men, units, and 
weapons are capable of accomplishing it? For larger 
elements, given the intangible nature of war, this question 


becomes a crucial issue, and one very difficult to answer. 


A. THE PROBLEM: THE EVALUATION OF TRAINING STANDARDS FOR 

LARGE UNITS 

With the dramatic shift from the accomplishment of 
*ctaining programs +o the accomplishment of training 
standards, «he Army incurred a new burden. Previously an 
AT? (or any cycle of an ATP) could be evaluated on a graded 
basis by administering an ATT to the unit. This could no 
longer suffice as an evaluation technique, for the 
prescribed training objective could only be considered 
reached when the unit or individual could pertorm the 


specified task to the given standard. The teliance of a 
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unit on a repetitive cycle of "Train-Test" in lockstep 
fashion was broken. In its place, a new system for training 
management was prescribed. In the introducticn of this 
system ¢he Army specified a cycle of "Train-Evaluate-Train" 
which encompassed the new philosophy that training in 
general should be an iterative learning experience. TC 


21-5-7, Training Management in Battalions {Ref. 5], was 





issued in December 1977 to introduce the new cycle (see 
Figure 2). 

This general concept of training required action by two 
agencies: the U.S. Army Training and Doctrine Command 
(TRADOC) and the training combat unit. MTRADOC provided the 
defined tasks, conditions and standards to the units through 
the medium of the Army Training and Evaluation Program 
(ARTEP) [Ref. 6] and with the ARTEP as a guide it became a 
unit responsibility to complete the iterative "Train- 
Evaluate-Train" cycle. This concept also applied to 
individual, collective, and unit training (see Figure 3). 

However, moves taken to decentralize training in the 
@arly 1970's (Ref. 2:pg. 4] effectively devolved this cyclic 
responsibility entirely to the battalion level. TC 21-5-/7 
states bluntly: 


"The clear intent of the policy of decentralization is to 
fix such responsibilities at battalion level, for the 
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Figure 2: The General Concept of Training 


battalion is the lowest echelon at which there is a staff 
to assist with such (training) duties." (Ref. 5:pg. 20] 


Those duties were multitudinous, but most importantly, they 
stated that the battalion headquarters: "Assigns tasks for 
training and evaluates results." [Ref. 5:pg. 20) 

Thus, unless carefully monitored through external ARIEP 
evaluations, the battalion became a training entity subject 
to its own set of training standards. In theory, external 


ARTEPS are scheduled and accomplished by a brigade 
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Figure 3: The Concept of Training at Levels 
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headquarters or higher echelon. Due to the number of 
evaluator personnel needed to administer an ARTEP, such 
events are usually scheduled by a division which employs 
another battalion's command group as evaluators. This 
perpetuates a vicious cycle; if one battalion is below 
standard, it cannot evaluate another battalion beyond its 
own level cf competence. Hence the Army wide standard once 
envisioned for all units becomes less and less attainable as 
evaluation skilis remain linked to the training level of 
other sister battalions. It thus becomes quite easy for two 
arcmored divisions, as an example, to report the same level 
of *raining readiness in all honesty and yet have totally 
disparate capabilities. 

This situation becomes all the more critical when it is 
realized that the ARTEP tasks and standards are vague, and 
are frequently interpreted differently by individuals of 
varying skill levels. As an example, for a combat-ready 
tank and mechanized infantry battalion task force, (Level 1) 
+*he evaluation standards for the performance of a hasty 
attack are as follows: 


"h, Coordination of artillery, mortars, air defense, 
tactical air, engineers, and attack helicopters will 
support the scheme of maneuver. Maneuver units respond to 
task force commander's orders using overwatch positions, 


maximum suppressive fires, and the terrain for protection 
from opposing force fire. 
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c. Task force maintains the momentum of the attack and 
retains the initiative, aggressively seeking the opposing 
force's weakness. SuppresSive fires will be coordinated 
to neutralize the opposing force's ability to react. Task 
force assets will be concentrated to overwhelm the 


Opposing force at selected locations and control key 
terrain features. 


d. Objective is secured within a reasonable time without 
Sustaining excessive personnel and se eee losses. 
(Evaluator judgment.)" ({Ref. 6:pg. 8-2-2] 


The use of such phrases as "coordination ...will support the 
scheme of maneuver" and "task force maintains (the) 
momentum of the attack and retains the initiative" is not 
conducive to exacting evaluation. Such words can mean many 
+hings to many people. Even scholars of war and veterans of 
combat can argue justifiably over the definition of 
"retaining the initiative". Such descriptors are, in many 
cases, unintelligible to junior officers and NCOs with no 
combat experience. Yet these individuals are most often 
directly involved with the evaluation of sister elements in 
he accomplishment of an ARTEP. 

Clearly then, although the concept of "Train-Evaluate- 
Train" is sound in theory, it lacks in the execution of the 
required evaluation. The problem, indeed, is two-fold: the 
establishment of accurate and concise *raining standards is 
extremely difficult to do in practice; but even more 
seriously, the evaluation of such standards by the untrained 


eye of an observer whose own experience and training may be 
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no better (and indeed, may be worse) than that of the 
individuals being evaluated provides little tangible 
information about the unit's real combat capability. Some 
current training programs are directed toward alleviating 
this deficiency; one in particular, the National Training 
Center at Ft. Irwin, California, may hold the key for 


breaking the vicious cycle of half-competent evaluation. 


B. CURRENT TRAINING EVALUATION METHODS 

The methods used to evaluate training accomplishments 
are fairly limited today. Many of them date back centuries 
+o the simple concept of drill; others involve laser 
technology and fast computers. The training systems 
available to unit commanders at the present fall into three 
basic categories and possess varying degrees of exactness in 
evaluation. They can be classified from highest to lowest 
in terms of evaluating capability as the Skili Qualification 
Test (SQT)-Crew Drill-ARTEP hierarchy, the Multipile 
Integrated Laser Engagement Sysytem (MILES) training device 
(including all such variants of a hit/kill system) and 
various field maneuvers, such as the Field Training Exercise 
(FTX), the Command Post Exercise (CPX), and the Tactical 


Exercise Without Troops (TEWT). 
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Most Organizations are constructed of vertical 
hierarchies and the Army is no exception to this rule. With 
the introduction of POT and the destruction of the old 
training cycle, certain vacuums were formed in the 
hierarchial progression of training from individual to unit. 


These gaps have now been filled by what can loosely be 


f 


Individual Small group Unit 
skills or weapon skills 
crew skills 
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Quantifiable Mostl Mostly 
quantifiable subjective 
(unquantifiable) 
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Pigure 4: The SQT-Crew Drill-ARTEP Hierarchy 


termed the SOQT-Crew Drill-ARTEP hierarchy (see Figure 4). 
With respect to individual training, the Army has published 


the Soldier's Manual {Ref. 7] as a source document for the 
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Skill Qualification Test, which is a POT version of the old 
MOS (Military Occupation Specialty) Test designed to 
evaluate individual skills. This test is reasonably well 
structured, that is, the performance standards are 
quantifiable in terms of a go/no go performance. Thus, the 
SQT evaluates individual training by asking the soldier to 
perform a series of unambiguous mostly physical tasks which 
are graded 2ither pass or fail.! 

In the intermediate range of training crews, squads, 
and small collective units, the Army has no formal 
evaluation system, although the Army Research Institute for 
the Behaviorial and Social Sciences (ARI) has been 
tentatively tasked with arranging a "squad battle drill" 
program.2 Several informal evaluation systems do exist which 
are fairly quantitative despite their lack of formal 
institutional standing. Examples of such evaluations are 
*ank gunnery evaluations (Tank Table VIII) which require a 
quantitative passing score for crew performance; infantry 


machine-gun crew qualification standards, artillery gun crew 


tIt appears at the time of this Meena that the 
Congress will refuse further funding for the SQT_progran. 
What impact this will have upon future individual training 
evaluation is unclear at this time. 


2Based on a conversation with Dr. J.Banks of ARI, June 
1981. The tasking is to develop a series of standardized 
exercises fone onal units, SN2 clay Beton squads, to 
formalize their training in accordance with the Train- 
Evaluate-Train cycle. 
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shooting standards, and the like. All of these evaluations 
are Slightly less quantitative than the SQT (there is no way 
Bomeyaluate the driver's shifting skill, for example, on 
Tank Table VIII by other than the fact that the tank 
proceeded downrange from target to target) but nonetheless, 
all evaluations of this sort result in a quantitative score 
against which a standard can be adjudged. 

The final segment of this heirarchy is the 
previously discussed ARTEP. The ARTEP itself is segmented 
into platoon, company, and battalion portions, most of which 
rely on a high degree of subjectivity in their assessments. 
The inherent weaknesses of the ARTEP have already been 
discussed in the previous section, and generally these 
weaknesses apply to all echelons of the ARTEP with some 
degree of increasing subjectivity and ambiguity as the unit 
grows larger. This concept of a hierarchy is summarized by 
Figure 4, showing the direction of increasing subjectivity 
in evaluation. 

This family of exercises, which consist mostiy of 
field maneuver without an explicit opponent can be 
evaluative or educational. Command Post Exercises (CPX) and 


Tactical Exercises Without Troops (TEWT) are intended to 
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train staffs and commanders without the expense of placing 
troops in the field. Such exercises are beneficial to the 
leaders Pavia, but when these maneuvers are made into 
evaluations they are almost wholly subjective and, in fact, 
are missing the few benefits of the vague ARTEP system in 
that they totally lack established tasks, conditions, and 
standards. They also suffer from an additional weakness of 
possessing fewer observers than the normal ARTEP. Thus, for 
evaluative purposes, the CPX and TEWT offer less value than 
the ARTEP. 

The field training exercise (FTX) suffers from the 
same inherent weakness when used as an evaluation. FTX's 
are quite often "canned" with little or no free play, and 
provide scant opportunity for any worthwhile evaluation of a 
unit's combat capabilities. Most often the FTX is used as a 
+ool for "exercising" the assets of a division by forcing 
the service support units to operate in the field for 
several days. FTX's in their structured, scripted form 
offer very little training to combat elements and cannot be 


considered to be efficient or cost effective as evaluations 


BE, - ba dno. 
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3. The MILES Training Device 





+3 


he MILES (Multiple Integrated Laser Engagement 
System) training device is not an evaluation methodology in 
itself but rather is a tocl to be used in conjunction with 
other forms of training to increase realism and thus enhance 
evaluation. MILES consists of varying types of eye-safe 
lasers which can be fitted to most Army direct fire weapons 
from the M416 rifle to the 105mm tank gun. These devices are 
sound actuated, requicing the soldier +o possess a blank 
round of ammunition and a functioning weapon in order to 
<sigger the laser. This forces units to accurately perfora 
maintenance and supply functions in real time. Each player 
in a MILES exercise is then ficted with sensors which can 
detect the strike of another MILES laser beam on the 
Padividual it2ea, be it a single foot soldier or a tank, 
truck, etc. If a kill is registered, it is signified in 
various ways. Should an infantryman be "shot", for example, 
am audible sone sounds to indicate that he 1s a casualty and 
bis MILES weapon is rendered inoperative. For a larger item 
such 2s a tank or APC, the kill indicator is appropriately 
larger; a smoke grenade is set off and a fiashing signal 
started in addition to the instrumented weapon being 


ndered inoperative. A "dead" MILES system can oaly be 
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reactivated by a controller key device. In this manner the 
system can inflict realistic firepower casualties upon a 
player unit, and so represent combat losses. Weapon lasers 
are also coded internally within the beam to reflect weapon 
type. As an example of this it would be impossible to kill 
a tank with the beam of an M16 coded laser, while a TOW 
coded beam could inflict such a casualty. The MILES 
Supporting software also contains a mini-computer which 
randomly induces a miss based on the actual probability of 
kill of the firing weapon. Thus, although it is easier to 
aim the laser and strike a sensor than it is to strike the 
*arget with a real round, the system automatically induces 
realistic weapon performance to Simulate the effect of real 
fire from the given weapon. 

MILES promises to add a degree of realism to 
training exercises such as has never before been known. 
Having the ability to "kill" an opponent greatly increases 
*he desire of troops to wholeheartedly participate in mock 
battles, while possessing the ability to be "killed" causes 
them +o seek cover more effectively and learn more quickly 
the price of their mistakes.3 Therefore, the MILES System 


3PFor an excellent discussion of the learning rate 
increase attributable to hit/kill systems see the REALTRAIN 
Validation studies of the ARI (References 8,9,10, and 11). 
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can be seen as a multiplier of learning effects in CEasaeng, 
but contains only an indirect methodology for evaluation. 
When utilized within the framework of an ARTEP style 
evaluation, it dramatically increases the degree of 
objectivity in the evaluation by removing the need for a 
subjective guess at casualties during a force-on-force 


exercise. 


C. THE SHORTFALL: THE NEEDS OF EVALUATION VERSUS THE 

CONSTRAINTS OF TRAINING 

In considering the weaknesses of the current Army 
training systems it becomes obvious that there is a dramatic 
shortfall between the the theory of the train-evaluate-train 
cycle and the hard realities of current training 
constraints. The lack of dedicated evaluator personnel 
forces the use of sister unit peers as pro tempore 
evaluators; the lack of a dedicated opposing force (OPFOR) 
utilizing threat tactics results in sister battalions 
providing the aggressors in training, causing US units to 
train against US tactics; and finally, the vagueness of che 
tasks and standards in the current ARTEP‘s of large combat 
units effectively eliminates the chance of efficient 


2avaluation. 
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These shortfalls have not gone unnoticed in the Army 
training community. ARI was tasked in 1976 to evaluate the 
REALTRAIN system, a precursor to the MILES which utilized 
only optical spottings to provide "kill" information. In 
1977 and 1978, tests were conducted to study the learning 
eerece Of this syStem upon troops in training. In 
constructing «hese tests, Scott, deliza, and others 
effectively pinpointed the necessary elements to be added to 
the training system in order to obtain statistically 
reliable information regarding learning effect. [Refs. 

Be tae, F414 

Their methodology for eliminating the subjectivity of 
traditional Army training methods consisted of a four-fold 
approach: better determination of terminal mission outcome 
(miSsion accomplishment) through the use of hit/kill systems 
(REALTRAIN or MILES); the elimination of the vague task 
descriptions in the ARTEP through the determination of 
intermediate subtasks (top-down analysis of compat 
processes); the use of dedicated OPFOR to provide realistic 
aggressors: and «he use of event-specific trained evaluators 
to insure standardized evaluations. [Ref. 8,p.1-4] This 


methodology will be examined in detail. 
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1. Improved Determination of Mission Outcome 
The lack of an objective method for determining 
mission accomplishment in an ARTEP is probably the program's 
biggest weakness. In testing the effect of the REALTRAIN 


system, Scott, Meliza, et al., agreed that: 


"The ARTEP initially suffered from some critical 
weaknesses; one was the inability to objectively determine 
tactical misSion outcomes. However,the introduction of 
tactical engagement simulation training methods such as 
SCOPES, REALTRAIN, and Se eee be the Multiple Integrated 
Laser Engagement System (MILES) has alleviated this 
problem, Sing these methods, commanders have the 
Capability to conduct two-sided, free-play tactical 
exercises with credible casualty assessment _ and weapons 
Signature effects, and a high degree of realisn." Ref. 


8:pg. 

This problem can then, for most practical purposes be 
considered to be solved if units engaged in training 
utilized the MILES system. The only major weakness 
remaining in the representation of weapons effects is in the 
play of indirect fire, as the effect of artillery upon 
troops during training still cannot be adequately simulated. 
For all other purposes, assuming all combatant elements 
possess the system during training, MILES will effectively 
determine mission outcome just as real battle would by 
demonstrating who-killed-who in combat. 

2. Elimination of Vague Tasks Through Subtask Analysis 


The second major obstacle to effective evaluation 


proved to be lack of detail concerning the combat processes: 
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"A second sa or weakness in the ARTEP is a general 


superficiality, which results in inadequate guidance for 


Army trainers...If a unit fails to accomplish its mission 
this general guidance gives the trainer ad help in ‘ 
determining reasons for failure.” [Ref. 8:pg. 5 


In order to measure task performance accurately more 
concrete, identifiable subtasks had to be generated and 


measured. These were defined in the following way: 


"Consistent with ¢he performance-oriented, criterion- 


referenced approach, critical intermediary tasks are 
defined as those that substantially increase the 
probability of mission accomplishment." [Ref. 8:pg. 2] 


The steps taken to identify these tasks were: 
(a) identification of candidate intermediate tasks; 


(b) development of objective measures of proficiency for 
these tasks; 


(2) detepmanation of the test conditions necessary to 
gather these data reliably; 


(d) correlation of intermediate task proficiency with 
mission outcomes; 


(2) identification of those tasks which correlate most 
highly with mission outcomes." [Ref. 8:pg. 

This procedure essentially constituted a top-down analysis 
of the given mission, in this case a squad movement to 
contact (this test was repeated later for a tank platoon). 
The key point here is that once sufficient detail regarding 
+he combat processes was established, measures of 
effectiveness for each subtask could be devised (see Figure 
5S). Thus, 2ccurete identical assessments of performance 
could then be attained for each replication. This forms the 


basis for constructing statistically reliable data; as much 


subjectivity as possible has been eliminated from the ARTEP 
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AT PHASE LINE “A" 


17. Call NCS when point crosses 
phase line "Aan, ~ (check) 


18. From phase line "A" to potential 
threat, how many times did the element 
leader communicate with the squad? Tumbery (x) 


19. Are 3 or more men in your element " 
within 10 meters of one another? (number) (xJ 


20. Number of men in your element with 
which 1S 0e element leader has visual 
contact. (Enter "x" if you could (umber) (xf 
not observe.) 


2\. tow far is Bonn: ahead of squad? 


(Enter "x" if not observed.) (metersy (x7 
22. Was the element leader part of the Yes No N/Obs 

point? (2) (1) (0) 
23. Is point man covered by at least Yes No N/Obs 

one man? (2) (1) (0) 


24. Number of men in your element moving — 
imeem oOpen. (Enter “xi! 1f. not ‘(Cumber) (x) 
observed.) 
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Figure 5: An Example of Subtask MOE's for a Squad Mission 


evaluation by the use of subtasks. (Dr. Scott, et al, 
eventually analyzed this data using Tukey's HSD* test and 
constructed standard Analysis of Variance (ANOVA) tables to 
support their conclusions [Ref. 8:pp. 153-154].) The value 
of this procedure did not escape the personnel at ARI; 


"The payoff from this research should be empirical. 
identification and validation of critical intermediate 


*Tukey's Honest Significant Difference Test (sometimes 
called the w procedure). This is a multiple comparison 
test. + is designed for making all pairwise comparisons 
among a set of means, in order to determine which 
dizfarences are significant. 
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tasks as well as determination of objective measures. 
These measures of task peor rey and measurement 
a can be incorporated into the ASTEP."{Ref. Beapg. 


Be he Use of a Dedicated OPFOR 
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In order to provide the necessary consistency of 
response to the tested units (squad, platcon) a dedicated 
OPFOR was used in each test to insure the opposition would 
be reasonably constant. This gave each tested unit the same 
experience and allowed the measurement of learning effect 
between REALTRAIN-trained units and traditionally (ARTEP 
only) trained units. This procedure would also allow, ona 
large scale such as in battalion vs. battalion encounters, 
the application of appropriate OPFOR tactics to training 
umes. This effect is significant, for in deciding to 
establish the NTC the Army has relied heavily on Navy and 
Alr Force experience with the use of trained OPFOR: 


"Moreover, 1t became apparent that pra LOE aise to-aiz 
combat, which pitted TAC flyers against other U.S. pilots 
icing a. S. wactics in identical aireratit, was not useful 
“raining for dogfights with North Vietnamese MIG's. The 
answer, TAC discovered, was to establish squadrons . 
equipped with aircraft which resembled the MIG in size and 
Operating capability, manned oe llots trained in Soviet- 
style tactics. The G.5. Navy had used this technique 
since 1969, and its pilots so trained, out-performed TAC 
S@zeold 2m ratio of Kills to losses." [{Ref. 12Z:spg. 3 


The necessity for utilizing a dedicated OPFOR employing 
enemy tactics is obvious if it is desired to duplicate the 


"learning effect" of combat (see Figure 6). 
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‘Figure 6: The Learning Effect of Battle 


imme battle statistics indicate to TAC that combat is a 
powerful trainer--whereas American pilots in their first 
Bee oeegceent have had only a 4 ercent chance of 
Surviving, by their tenth engagement their chances of 
Winning had increased to 90 percent." [Ref. 12:pg. 2] 


Therefore, the use of special OPFOR troops in evaluating 
Seamed ©Or 0S units is not a luxury, but rather a 
necessity: it duplicates, as nearly as possible, the 
learning effect of combat and allows for the replication of 
training exercises so that training progress can be 


Statistically measured. 
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e_ Use _of Trained Professional Evaluators 

The major reason for the use of trained evaluators 
in the REALTRAIN tests was to insure that all test 
procedures and scenarios were accurately replicated [ Ref. 
8:pg. 7]. The use of such evaluators at least insures a 
degree of consistency. On a larger scale, the use of 
trained evaluators in ARTEP type exercises for battalion 
sized units would accomplish the same thing, i.e. insure 
replicability, but also prevent the other major weakness of 
*he ARTEP from appearing: peers would not evaluate slements 
of like skill or ability. With time and practice through 
training, even a junior evaluator could accurately report on 
the specific tasks for which he is trained, thus eliminating 
the blind-leading (evaluating) -the-blind effect common to 
the usual ARTEP. The degree of evaluation possible under 
this system is a great deal more incisive than that of the 
traditional ARTEP method. 

The end result of this four-fold approach to 
improving evaluation is the shortfall: the amount of effort 
needed to bridge the gap between what is currently available 
due to the constraints of training, and what is necessary to 
produce a statistically reliable evaluation of training. 


These shortfalls have been bridged by the creation of thea 
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National Training Center (NTC), for all the elements 
indigenous to the approach used by ARI are contained in the 
structure of training and evaluation conducted at the NTC. 
This is an exciting fact, for it establishes a statistically 
reliable training evaluation for the first time on a large- 
unit scale. A background disscussion of the NTC's technical 


capabilities follows, in order that its capacity for 


significantly improved evaluaticn may be better understood. 
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II. THE STATISTICAL EVALUATION OF TRAINING 





The National Training Center has been established to 
train the heavy battalion task force in such a way that it 
cannot be done at the unit home station. To achieve this 
end it quite rightly relies upon the train-evaluate-train 
model of learning as previously discussed. Aithough MILES 
and other training devices undoubtedly provide a gquantun 
improvement in the quality of training at the NTC, such 
devices are being packaged for use at the home station. The 
key then, to the uniqueness of the NTC lies in the quality 
of its evaluation process. This, in effect, separates it 
from the usual ARTEP style training conducted at the unit 
home station. Given the essential elements of proper 
tactical training evaluation as formulated by Scott, Meliza, 
Banks and others at ARI, can the NTC provide information 
about the tactical performance of units that will bear 
statistical scrutiny? 

Indeed, the answer to this question must be yes, for the 
essential methodology used by ARI to evaluate field training 
exists at the NTC. A hit/kill system to accurately reflect 
+he casualties of war is utilized while a dedicated OPFOR 


element provides realistic opposition to the friendly unit. 
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A cadre of trained, professional controller/evaluators 
provide the necessary subjective input to the evaluation 
system, and are augmented by position location systems that 
are more accurate than the human senses. In effect, the 
amount of information being extracted from a unit training 
session is sufficiently reliable at this point to provide 
the basis for a proper training (learning effects) 
evaluation. 

A completed top-down analysis of the large unit combat 
process also serves to provide the necessary lattice of 
subtasks to conduct meaningful evaluations. This 
"measurement of evaluation" methodology is discussed in 
detail in the Appendices. However, the existence of 
reliable data does not insure its efficient use; a 
methodology must exist in order to utilize this data 
effectively in after-action reviews (AAR) and for later 
provision in a take-home package to assist unit training. 
The current system of NTC feedback as designed has some 


weaknesses. 


A. PROVIDING THE BATTLEFIELD: AN OVERVIEW OF THE NTC 
The National Training Center concept was approved in 
1977 =o fulfill a pressing need within the Army. Due to 


rapid advances in weaponry the Army in the late 1970's found 
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itself unable to fully exercise units to their maxinmun 
capabilities. Realistic large-scale live fire exercises 
became impossible due to the range of new weapons, while the 
use of full electronic warfare (EW) or 
chemical/biological/radiological (CBR) capabilities posed 
dangers or unacceptable inconveniences to the surrounding 
Civilian areas. In addition, the creation of standing OPFOR 
units, the use of professional training evaluators and the 
integration of engagement Simulation technologies into large 
scale maneuvers proved to be prohibitively expensive if 
these systems were to be deployed at individual unit home 
stations. Thus, in order to provide these enhancements to 
unit training, the concept of having a National Training 
Center was born; all of these training requirements could be 
incorporated into a single station where units could be 
rotated to in order to train properly (see Figure 7). 
1. The Training Environment 
The objective of the NTC is tos 


"Provide a facility where heavy battalion task forces, 
controlling brigade headquarters, and SuPer. aie units can 
undergo essential ccmbat arms training that cannot be. 
accomplished at home stations due to physical limitations 
and prohibitive cost of providing a realistic training 
environment." (Ref. 13:pg. 1] 


AS a secondary objective, data from the NTC will be used to 


improve current Army procedures and assist in new combat 
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Gevelopments (Ref. 13:pq. 1]. Training at the NTC is base 


qt 


on the "Train-Evaluate-Train cycle”, with emphasis on the 


feedback to units to provide ma@ximua learning and to assist 


tJ 


later home-station follow-up ‘training. The trainsiag 


emphasis is placed on heavy battalions and developing their 


ib 


ability +o “shoot, move, and communicate." To this end tk 


alements of the training environment are: 
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OPFOR 

EW 

Close Air Support 

Live Fire Exercises 

Engagement Simulation (MILES) 
Instrumentation [Ref. 14:pg. I-3] 


Although instrumentation is heavily relied on for analysis 
of the exercises and fcr providing feedback to the training 
units, the accomplishment of training itself is paramount; 


"The training environment will be paramount at the NTC. 
Data collection will be secondary to accomplishing unit 
training objectives." [Ref. 13:pg. 


The evaluation of unit training at the NTC will be in 
accordance with the appropriate ARTEP with concentration on 
five levels of activity within the battalion task force: 


Execution 

Come rol 

Coordination 

Support 

Planmmaing {f Ref. TY8:spq. I-5] 


Pre structure of activity for training units at the NTC is, 
however, unique. The missions to be performed at the NTC 
ace drawn from Army doctrine {Refs. 15,16,17] and a complete 
fee 2S Peevided at Appendix A [Ref. 18:pp. 1-12, 1-13]. 
These missions (of which some are indicated as critical and 
will be performed by all units) are then assembled into a 


tailored package of scenarios which can be varied in 
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intensity to match the needs of the training battalion. 
Thus, although scenarios and intensities are pre-written at 
*he NTC, by selecting from a “menu" of them a battalion 
Gom@ander and his staff can tailor their training at the WIC 
+o directly meet their own unique needs. 

The evaluation of units training at the NTC will be 
accomplished by the integration of several methods. 
Basically, they can be classed as monitering methods using 
she assistance of the instrumented battlefield provided ac 
the NTC, and the traditional observer methods relying on the 
judgement of observer/controller personnel accompanying the 
unit. These «wo methods complement each other to a high 
degree and interface with each other interactively. The 
system serves +o bridge the traditional shortfall between 
training constraints and evaluation necessities and provides 


@ata which can be utilized in the statistical evaluation of 
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The top-down analysis technique was prescribed in 
1979 as the mnecthodology to be used in determining the 
Measures of Effectiveness (MOE), Measures of Performance 
(MOP), and Essential Elements of Analysis (EEA) that would 


comprise the NTC's evaluation program {Ref 14:pg IIIi-5]. 
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The method, generally described, is: 


"Top-Down Analysis. The technique is to assemble 

appropriate data sources to determine in the broadest 

context the missions of each system (maneuver, indirect 

fire, engineer). The system's missions are then 

decomposed into progresSively lower subdivisions until 

gee bet acl ve measures can be applied directly." [Ref 
:pg. = 


This analysis, however, specifies no standards. The intent 
of it 1s to produce a listing of quantitative measures which 
can be used to conduct unit evaluations. This listing will 
later form the basis for the actual evaluation of training 
standards for large units. 


"The major departure from the model used in ARTEP 
development is that the MOE/MOP model identifies 
measureable elements without imposing a standard....the 
measures are quantitative not qualitative. fhe 

eGo ats assessment will be applied after the 
evelopment of quantitative measures." [Ref 14:3pg. III-5] 


The hierarchy for this procedure is shown at Figure 8. 

The definitions for these items contained within the 
pyramid are at Appendix B. The procedure here is the same 
one as used by Scott, Meliza, and Banks to produce the 
Statistically reliable REALTRAIN results [Refs. 3,9,10,11]. 

The task of performing the top-down analysis of MOES 
for the NTC fell to the Combined Arms Center (CAC) at Ft. 
Leavenworth in 1979. Analysis began there under the 
auspecies of the Combined Arms Training Development Activity 


(CATRADA), Unit Training Directorate (UTD). 
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The final EEA selected for use in further subtasking were: 


Maneuver 

Intelligence 

Air Defense Artillery 

Mobility-Counter Mobility 

Combat Service Support 

Pire Support 

Nuclear-Biological-Chemical 

Command, Communications, and Control [Ref 16:pg. 3-11] 
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Pigure 8: The Top-Down Analysis Hierarchy 


For a discussion of the analysis process which resulted ia 
these EEA, see Appendix Cc. These eight EEA accurately 
reflect the combat process of the heavy battalion Task Force 


(TF) . 





With the identification of the eight EEA, the Unit 
Training Directorate at CATRADA turned to the task of 
selecting those MOE/MOP which would support the evaluation 
of unit tactical performance under the EEA. Within the 
TRADOC community a MOE is defined as: 


"A measure of effectiveness is a quantitative indicator of€ 
the ability of a human, human/materiel, or materiel systen 
*o accomplish the task for which it was designed, For a 
Military force, it is a measure of the abilify of the 
force to accomplish its coO@bat mission." [Rer 19:pg. 25] 


The ideal MOE should measure directly the degree toward 
which a particular EEA contributes to the mission 
accomplishment [Ref 20;pg. 29]. As the MOE is a measure of 
Some quantity, it should be considered in light of the four 
measurement scales. For a discussion of these four scales 
see Appendix D. 

CATRADA developed a unigue methodology to assist 
them in completing this portion of the subtasking analysis. 
This methodology is described in detail in Appendix E£. 

The culmination of this process was a series of 
EEAS, MOES, and MOPs which for the first time accurately 
reflected the heavy battalion combat process. This 
Subtasking analysis was then used to define the parameters 
of the planned NTC instrumentation system. AS CATRADA now 
had a reasonably clear picture of the tasks to be undertaken 


by battalions, the instrumented battlefield--designed to 
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measure the accomplishment of these tasks--could now be 
created. 


3. The Instrumented Battlefield 








The data collection process at the NTC will be 
extensive and complex. Data will be gathered from live-fire 
as well as force-on-force engagement simulations. Inputs to 
the data collection center will be made in several forms: 
video recording of events; radio messages and data supplied 
by field controllers; monitering and recording of radio 
nets; and information received via the instrumented 
environment. The baSic instrumentation concept is 
illustrated in Figure 9. 

The Core Instrumentation Subsystem (CIS) is the 
computer recording center. The CIS receives all data inputs 
and serves as the operating area for the Exercise Management 
and Control (EMC) teams and Training Analysis and Feedback 
(TAF) teams. Antennas selectively located throughout the 
Maneuver area provide the necessary links between the field 
instrumented exercise areas and the CIS. The live-fire 
exercise area is also instrumented to record battle data. 

NTC phase I instrumentation will consist of the 
components shown in Figure 10. MThe CIS is the central 


computer facility chat provides all real-time data 
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processing and interactive displays necessary to moniter, 
command, control and evaluate the training in all the NTC 
exercise areas. The Range Data Measurement Subsystem (RDMS) 
provides real-time position location and engagement event 
data for all instrumented players. The Range Monitoring and 


Control Subsystem (RMCS) includes automated and human 
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Figur2 10: NTC Phase I Instrumentation System Architecture 


sensors (field controllers) with communication links to the 
CIS; this provides the means of monitering and controlling 
eleactusmtics in the NYC training area. A Digital 
Interface Component (DIC) provides the input/output link for 
all digital data communications between the CIS and the RDMS 
and RMCS. (A more thorough discussion of the component 


functions is provided in Reference 18, pp. 1-14 to 1-21.) 
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Each subsystem has its own capabilities and 
functional requirements. Data gathered by the RDMS and RMCS 
is transmitted to the DIC. The DIC performs all electronic 
Signal and data transformations required to provide the 
transmitted data to the CIS in useable form. The CIS then 
processes and displays the data as necessary for analysis, 
evaluation and decision making. Personnel in the CIS can 
control the exercises by transmitting messages through the 
Bie to the RMCS. An illustration of the data flow and 
Gomtrol links is given in Figure 11. 

Initial instrumentation at NTC consists of equipment 
already tested and in use by various Army experimentation 
and testing agencies. This equipment includes the MILES 
devices for casualty assessment and instrumentation to 
record position location, event cccurrences (Such as firings 
and radio transmissions) for 125 player items. Larger 
weapons such as tanks and TOWs will be fully instrumented 
and also interact with MILES. Future expansion will 
instrument 500 players, record events in more detail and 
Wali also imelude activities at fire direction centers, 
command posts and tactical air support control points as 


well as individual players. 
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There are multiple capabilities contained in the 
Phase I instrumentation package. Various devices will input 
quantifiable data to the CIS. An example of this data 
includes time of weapon firing (each weapon recorded 
individually); whether a firing was a hit or miss; if a hit 
is generated, the individual hit is identifed and the degree 
of damage recorded; the positions of both players; and much 
more. A disscussion of the actual quantities being measured 
by the NTC instrumentation is provided at Appendix F. 

The CIS software is programmed to tabulate and 
compute such relevant information as: number of rounds fired 
by each weapon system, weapon type, unit, etc.; number of 
enemy kills, by each weapon and type; range of engagements; 
and much other useful information. This data is then 
manipulated into various formats to determine the statistics 
used for unit evaluation: movement rate; weapons 
Peoticiency besed on the number of rounds fired to Kill che 
Number of enemy *argets; and so forth. aA complete 
delineation of all statistical compilations currently 
planned for the NTC is provided at Appendix G. 

The instrumentation has two other important 
Capabilities worth noting. In excess of 20 different radio 


nets will be completely recorded during exercise periods 
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which will provide a means of checking key events, and there 
will be 6 video teams at various locations around the 
battlefield to film the actual exercises. The entire 
operating system is extremely complex and will undergo 
improvement as experience is gained at the NTC. As with any 
complex system, however, there are limitations to the 
quantification capabilities of the NTC. These limitations 
are discussed fully at Appendix H. 

All data will be recorded in the CIS for evaluation, 
and in such detail that each training element's operations 
can be examined as a separate entity down to the individual 
firing platforms. To assist in overall unit assessment the 
data can be compiled and aggregated to produce battalion 
level statistics for whatever period is desired. The 
display formats and data manipulation capabilities are 
extremely flexible and allow a user to alter the format of 
the desired statistics (For a more detailed discussion of 
equipment capabilities and interface devices see Reference 


18). * 


B. THE CONCEPT OF STATISTICAL EVALUATION 
In discarding the old ATP/ATT system the Army 
effectively did away with unit “grading”. This certainly 


Was a wise decision, for the grading system of the ATT was 
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abused badly. Commanders often "stacked" the deck by 
Managing crews and elements to avoid testing poor performers 
in order to obtain good grades. Other ccmmanders unfairly 
used the grade results to deal out "punishment" in one forn 
or another to poor performers. The ARTEP philosophy of 
evaluation (and subsequent re-training and improvement) 
without grading is sound and must be maintained. Any such 
proposed methodology must avoid the appearance of a "report 
card" or a comparison between specific units. 

yet clearly, there must be a form of differentiating 
performance. "Mission accomplishment iS too vague a 
Seterta, £6r Certainly a unit which “takes the hill” with 
85% casualties has accomplished its mission just as surely 
aS one which "takes the hill" with 20% casualties. The 
Army, however, must discriminate between the trained and the 
untrained; two such units obviously differ (all other 
factors being equal) in their acquired combat skills. This 
problem refers back to the major weakness of the ARTEP 
itself: the lack of a quantifiable standard for evaluating 
the tactical performance of large units. In order to 
quantify such an evaluation, some sort of measureable 
standard (not a grade) becomes necessary--be it percent 


casualties, loss-exchange ratios, targets killed per rounds 
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expended, or some other such measure of effectiveness. Any 
program which serves to clarify these parameters will 
ultimately help to refine the ARTEP itself into a more 


useful document. 





1. Evaluation Without Grading 

Fortunately, there exists such a methodology for 
examining performance. In academic circles during the early 
1960's methods were devised to test students on their 
intrinsic academic skills, without tying such an evaluation 
to a series of grades. Most students are familiar with 
these results; the Scholastic Aptitude Tests (SAT), various 
College Entrance Examination Board (CEEB) tests, the 
Graduate Record Exam (GRE), and in the public schools the 
Iowa Test of Basic Skills (ITBS), all utilize essentially 
the same concept in evaluation, and it is a simple one. 
Basically, the idea is that a student's performance--based 
on the numerical outcome of a given test--can be compared to 
a large, anonymous population (in effect, a normal 
population), and using the method of z-scores, t-scores, 
stanines, or any one of several statistical methodologies, a 
percentile rating can be calculated for the individual's 
performance in that skill area. Thus, instead of being told 


he received a "B" in mathematics, a student is told he falls 
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in the 80th percentile for his age group--a much more 
meaningful assessment, for it tells the individual his 
relative skill as it relates to his peér group.$ 

This method has long been employed in the US 
Military to classify soldiers for service potential, which 
is a situation where grading has little or no usefulness. 
In a Similar fashion it could be used to relate tactical 
proficiency of a unit to its commander and staff without 
resorting to any grades or unit comparisons. Certainly an 
avaluation such as "you took the hill and suffered 20% 
casualties; this performance falls in the 84th percentile of 
all units who have accomplished this training objective" is 
more informative to a commander than a brusque "you took 
the hill and lost 20% of your force." One statement relates 
a degree of accomplishment, while the other provides no hint 
regarding whether or not 20% casualties was historically 
excessive for this operation.® 


SIt must be stressed here that this is an anonymous peer 
group. No comparison of "Jimmy vs Johnny" is implied, or, 
in fact, is even possible under this methodology. 


6Indeed, the NTC development plan [Ref. 14] requires the 
determination of quantified (historical) standards for each 
scenario, and states that: 


"A secondary objective will be to define 
baseline (norm based) standards (for scenarios) 
a trend analysis of the data base." [(Ref. 
Wspg. ITIIT-10 


This has not been accomplished as yet. 
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Other benefits accrue automatically from such an 
evaluation. Using a data base of these evaluations, it 
would be possible to analyze them for inherent doctrinal 
weaknesses; for example, if a particular operation yieids 
excessive casualties repeatedly, it may be determined that 
this particular combat skill needs greater emphasis 
throughout the Army, or that our doctrinal approach to the 
problem is flawed. Further side effects of such an 
evaluation system would be increased insight into the combat 
process, and ultimately an enhanced ARTEP--one containing 
more specific evaluation criteria which could ultimately 


save lives in combat. 


The Training Readiness Profile (TRP) about to be 
proposed here would provide a vehicle whereby a unit 
evaluation could be constructed in a non-competitive manner 
without resorting to grades. Indeed, any other sort of 
historical comparison is expressly forbidden: 


"Unit evaluations will be for the sole purpose of 
facilitating temedial training of the unit. There will be 
no unit comparative scores or scoreboards."{Ref. 13:pg. 2] 


The TRP would be simple, small, easy to read, and hopefully 


more informative to a battalion commander and his staff than 


a series of bare statistics presented in a disjoint fashion 
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at an after action review (AAR). The TRP could begin with a 
chart depicting overall mission accomplishment in a 
percentile fashion calculated for each major combat mission 
(Appendix A) conducted while training at the NTC. This iten 
would provide a basic overview of the unit's tactical 
performance across the board. Following mission 
accomplishment, pages depicting the unit's ability to shoot, 
move, and communicate in each training mission would be 
displayed. Finally, feedback from the observer/controller 
evaluations could be portrayed followed by pertinent 
comments from the EMC/TAF personnel, the Commander of the 
NTC, and other individuals so tasked to provide a unit 
evaluation. These comments would serve to counterbalance 
and augment the machine generated statistics and introduce a 
human (albeit more subjective) evaluation of unit 
performance. 

Such a document fills a need in the currently 
planned system of evaluation and feedback at the NTC. The 
after action review (AAR) methodology now planned for the 
NTC is somewhat incomplete; although it is efficient in 
reflecting what happened during a training exercise, and 
provides some insight into why such things happened, it does 


not convey degree of rferformance to the commander--how weli 
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he did is left for the commander to surmise on his own.? Any 
allocation of training resources at the home station 
following an NTC training cycle is then done based on his 
perception of what was acceptable or unacceptable and any 
linkage between certain levels of performance and his 
overall unit mission accomplishment is left to the 
commander's own insight. This is perhaps not the most 
efficient use of the data generated at the NTC. [In all 
likelihood, a battalion commander and his staff will only go 
through an NTC training cycle once together (planned 
rotation cycle is every 18 months for each battalion at the 
NTC). In order to capitalize on the experience and improve 
the conduct of home station training, some degree of 
relative importance must be attached to training 
deficiencies highlighted by the NTC exercise. The proposed 
TRP does this in a concise and economical way, for a 
commander whose unit performed in the 20th percentile for 
communications procedures in the hasty attack and suffered 
correspondingly high casualties while remaining in the 30th 


percentile for other MOES can draw a conclusion much more 


?7In conversation with EMC/TAF personnel at the NTC, 
there? was no indication that the initial standards had yet 
been generated for scenarios as ponusees by the NTC. 
Development Plan {Ref. 14:pp. III-7 to I1I-11]. fhis 
perception could be erroneous, but even so, the TRP would 
provide an automatic methodology to implement these 
Pie CHUNG Lons. 
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accurately than a commander who is only given a numerical 
Summary of communication transmissions without knowing the 
impact or whether the number of tranmissions was excessive. 
Accordingly, the first commander who has availible for his 
us@ a percentile standing knows his unit is below the mean 
(average) in this area and can focus his efforts to remedy 
this shortcoming. The second commander only knows he 
suffered a large number of casualties and likewise knows the 
number of radio transmissions made, but he does not have the 
obvious link between the two facts since no indicator of 
average performance is provided. 

Thus, the TRP possesses several advantages (which 
Will be examined in detail later). It reflects true unit 
readiness, that is, it applies a relative standing within 
*he peer group to specific training performance. Using this 
method, if one desired, true aggregated readiness statistics 
could be generated for units within the Army that would 
reflect a common assessment. The proposed format 1s 
designed to be easy to understand and would net require 
excessive statistical reports. Virtually all officers 
should be readily familiar with normal score percentiles, as 
all college entrance exam results are in this format. The 


TRP would also be a true resource allocation tool--it would 
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demonstrate the need for remedial training clearly and 
provide an easy method for linking cause (training 
deficiency) and effect leaetnatl etal 

Finally, given a large enough population for 
examination, the TRP could be used to set defacto standards 
for the ARTEP. After the data base has become sufficiently 
large to permit the assumption of normality, statistical 
tools could be applied to such information to yield 
quantifiable standards in unit training. This could improve 
the ARTEP and yield an even greater benefit to the Army. 

In this document the methodology used to establish 
the current subtasks in use at the NTC will be examined, and 
changes proposed to permit the generation of a TRP. The 
theory behind constructing the TRP will be discussed and 
followed with a sample TRP for examination. Lastly, a 
discussion of the possible growth and implementation of this 
system will be followed by a series of recommendations and 
conclusions regarding the TRP system. In total then, this 
document shall demonstrate an improved methodology for the 


evaluation of unit tactical proficiency at the National 


ieeining Center. 
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Tit. THE MEASUREMENT OF TRAINING ACHIEVEMENT 

The key, as stated previously, to the uniqueness of the 
National Training Center experience lies in the quality of 
its evaluation process. First and foremost the NTC exists 
to provide training to the heavy battalion task force. 
However, in using the “"Train-Evaluate-Train" cycle the 
advantage of training at the NTC can be squandered if the 
feedback process--the evaluation stage-- is inadequate to 
the task. In order to capitalize upon the first-rate 
“raining opportunity provided, the most effective use must 
be made of the statistically reliable data being taken from 
the instrumented training environment. 

The purpose of the TRP is to provide an objective 
normative evaluation of unit training performance. This 
method is the best solution currently available to the 
problem of evaluating training standards for large units. 
The TRP will be generated for each exercise segment, which 
is generally comprised of one mission (see Appendix A). Any 
evaluation +o be conducted must be based on measures 
concerning the activities that transpired during the 
segment. Since these measures are being compiled in order 


to produce an objective evaluation, the measures themselves 
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must be objective. The goal, therefore, is to develop a set 
of objective measures that reflect overall training 
performance. As defined by TRADOC, an MOE is a quantitative 
indicator of the ability of a military force to accomplish 
its combat g@ission [Ref. 19:pg. 25]. The issue now at hand 
is +o determine and define a set of MOEsS that meet these 
requirements. 

Any set of MOEs that satisfy the above restrictions 
could be used to produce an objective training evaluation. 
There 1S no unigue set that is optimal, but certain measures 
are g2nerally considered to be "better" than others in 
providing a basis for assessment. The collective set of 
MOEsS should reflect overall unit effectiveness and not just 
a series of disjoint "snap-shot" looks at specific areas of 
performance (i.¢., the set must cover the full spectrum of 
performance to be evaluated). The MOES should be defined in 
such a way that different beginning force strengths and 
capabilities are accounted for in the resulting number, i.e. 
the measure should be "normalized". Percentages provide 
+his normalizing factor, but interpretation or comparison of 
percentages can be misleading if the actual inputs to the 


percentage computation are not available. In most instances 
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a larger number is associated with being better so the 
measures should be defined with this in mind. 

The NTC collects an array of objective data from 
training exercise activities. The collected data and 
resulting statistics have formed the basis for developing a 
set of MOES that can be used to provide an objective 
evaluation of the unit's training performance. The 
remainder of this section will present a set of MOES that 
provide a broad coverage of the unit activities. MOES fit 


into the current stucture of analysis categories at the NTC; 





Collectively, the MOES yield an overall assessment of the 
unit's performance. Where percentages are used to normalize 
portions of the data, the actual numbers used in the 
computation will be given. In all cases, except where 
specifically noted, a larger number represents a higher 


level of performance. 


A. MISSION ACCOMPLISHMENT 

A tactical mission is a tasking to perform a specific 
function, i.@, attack, defend, etc. (see Appendix A). Other 
instructions in the mission usually include such details as 
when, where, or why the task is to be accomplished. fTfhere 


is no single set of guidelines or standards that can be used 
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to judge whether or not an assigned mission was successfully 
performed. In some cases this leads to a somewhat ambiguous 
and subjective process in determining success or failure for 
a mission. However, there are general areas of agreement 
when asseSSing mission performance. These areas are as 
follows: the friendly force must have enough survivors to 
continue operations; the enemy force must be destroyed or 
weakened to hamper further operations; and, if a time is 
specified for an operation, it must be met. All of the 
following proposed MOEs were developed so as to provide 
flexibility in interpretation in these areas without 
imposing a predetermined standard of acceptable performance. 
Individually, the following MOEsS provide an assessment of 
unit performance ina limited view, but collectively they 
represent the measures necessary to evaluate overall unit 
performance. 


1. Percent OPFOR Vehicles Killed (POVK) 
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are killed by friendly weapons . 
# of OPFOR combat vehicles killed 
# of OPFOR combat vehicles in 
initial force 


This is a direct measure of the mobility and firepower loss 


suffered by the enemy. It addresses the effectiveness of 
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the friendly force in directing fire at and/or destroying 
enemy vehicles. Since a percentage is used here the measure 
reflects loss relative to a particular starting strength. 


2. Percent OPFOC ersonnel Killed (POPK) 








This is the percentage of OPFOR personnel that 
become casualties. 


# of OPFOR personnel killed 
# of OPFOR personnel in initial force 


This is a direct measure of friendly killing power 
effectiveness and reflects the loss strength suffered by che 
enemy. "(This) measure is used to evaluate total force 
effectiveness when destruction of the opposing force is the 
primary mission of both sides." [Ref. 21:pg. 4-43] 
3. Percent OPFOR Loss Value (POLY) 

This is the percentage of the total value of the 
OPFOR that is killed by the friendly force during the 
exercise segment. 

by (# of type min OPFOR targets killed) 
X (value of target type “1") 
value of initial OPFOR unit 

The value of each OPFOR type is provided in the weighted 
effectiveness index (WEI/WUV) table stored in the CIS (see 


Figure 22, Appendix G). This measure combines the 


heterogeneous force structure of the OPFOR in a fashion that 
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reflects the total fighting capability of the OPFOR that was 
destroyed. The enemy usually does everything possible to 
thwart the accomplishment of the friendly force mission. 
This is a weighted measure which depicts the amount of enemy 


combat power destroyed by the friendly force. 


td 


4. ercent Friendly Vehicles Survived (PFVS) 


nee a 


3 


he percentage of friendly combat vehicles that are 
not killed by enemy fire. 

# of friendly combat vehicles 

surviving battle 
# of friendly combat vehicles 
Laie parte ~“LOrce 

This MOE is widely used to provide a direct measure of the 
S@evivabiliaty of the friendiy force. It is an indicator of 
how well the friendly force used available terrain to mask 


movement and protect vehicle positions. A unit's mobility 


is highly important in the battle area. This measure 


| 


eflects how well the friendly force was able to utilize its 
mobility and conserve its combat power. 
5. Percent Priendly Personnel Survived  (PFPS) 
This is the percentage of friendly personnel who 
survive the battle. 
# of friendly personnel alive 


at end o£ battle 


# of Seo Beane pousomct on 
1nsftia orce 
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This is an important measure which indicates whether or not 
a force is capable of continuing operations. Successful 
mission accomplishment is highly questionable if the 
friendly force is reduced to a negligible strength during a 
battle. This MOE reflects how well the friendly force 
avoided enemy fire and is an indicator of the unit's ability 
to properly execute sound tactical plans and conserve the 
lives of its soldiers. 


6. 


‘ 


reent Friendly Survival Value_ (PFSV) 

This is the percentage of the total value of the 
friendly force that survived the enemy fire. 

DE Wet or tefendhy Ly gor seh 8") 
value of initial friendly force 

The value of each friendly type is provided in the WEI/WUV 
(see Figure 22, Appendix G) table stored in the CIS. fThis 
MOE combines the heterogeneous structure of the friendly 
force to reflect its survivability. Besides inflicting 
enemy casualties and capturing objectives, the friendly 
force must protect its personnel and equipment so they can 


continue to fight. This weighted measure reflects how well 


the unit conserved combat power. 
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This is the proportion of OPFOR losses divided by 
the proportion of friendly losses. 


( POLV ) 
100-( PFSV ) 


The measure will be a pure number that compares the relative 
value of the losses suffered by both sides. The relative 
loss exchange ratio is a measure of friendly effectiveness 
taking two major factors into consideration. The numerator 
reflects the destructive capability of friendly weapons. 
The denominator is a reflection of the ability of the 
friendly force to survive. A combination of these factors 
in a ratio approaches an overall indication of friendly 
force combat effectiveness. [Ref. 21:pg. 4-22] 

8. Time to Accomplish Mission _ (TAM) 


This measures the total elapsed time from beginning 


to completion of a mission. 


TAM = (mission end time) - (mission begin time) 


As a stand alone measure this MOE would not be very useful. 
However, when a time-is specified for a particular mission 
+his measure becomes vitally important. Even if a time is 
not specifically stated this MOE can reveal deficiencies in 


planning, movement and overall mission execution. Por this 
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measure, the stated mission will dictate whether a large or 
small number is better. In an attack the friendly force 
wants to capture an objective quickly before the enemy can 
block the advance. For a delay or defense the friendly 
force aims at holding back the enemy as much as possible so 


a longer time is better. 


Be. SHOOT 

The friendly forces must effectively and efficiently 
employ their weapons to gain the maximum benefit of their 
firepower. Direct and indirect fire must be organized and 
placed in such a manner as to suppress the enemy 
Capabilities of fire and detection. Weapons must be used to 
conceal and protect friendly movement as well as to destroy 
the enemy force. To accomplish its mission, the friendly 
force must "destroy enough of the enemy to convince him to 
break off his attack, to give up a defensive area, or to 
move from an area vital to friendly forces." [Ref. 16:pg. 
oy | 


PTHe cank with its Suess, country mobility, its armor . 
eect O8e and its formidable firepower, has been and is 
pecans! remain the most important weapon in the . 
battalion task force, The accuracy of tank guns ae 
them a high probability of a first round hit and the 
lethality is such that if the target is hit it will be 
cwmeed."  f Ref. 163:pg. 1-2} 


The tank and other modern weapons require trained operators 


to realize the full potential of this firepower. If aiming 
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and firing are not done correctly large amounts of 
ammunition will be expended with only a minimal nuaber of 
enemy casualties resulting. If gunners incorrectly identify 
targets or use poor target selection procedures the friendly 
force could sustain more casualties than necessary while the 
enemy continues to fight. An important point to remember is 
that enemy and friendly weapons possess similar capabilities 
so a@ major contributor to aission success or failure will be 
how well each side uses its firepower potential. 

To assess the use of firepower potential the performance 
of the weapons systems must be examined. Each weapon systen 
has its own individual impact on battle outcome. Along with 
this impact is a synergistic effect gained from the mutual 
support of other weapons. The selected MOEsS for mission 
accomplishment measure this combined force effect and 
seflect the owerall force effectiveness. This category of 
MOES is concerned with assessing the performance of selected 
weapons systems: tank main gun, TOW, and Dragon. The 
performance of each system will be displayed separately in 
she TRP, but will be measured using the same MOES. 

Key areas in assessing weapon performance are the 
accuracy and lethality of the weapon, its contribution 


-oward mission accomplishment, and the amount of ammunition 
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expended by the system. The latter factor impacts heavily 
on the required logistic support. Proper tactical 
employment of all sytems must be considered, but note that 
this overlaps with the categories of mission accomplishment 
and movement. Shoot MOES are defined to address these 
issues aS an input to performance assessment. 

1. Number_of Rounds Fired (NRF) 


The total number of rounds fired by all weapons of 


mi.s type. 


NRF = >. (all rounds fired by this weapon type) 


This measure reflects the fire capability of the particular 
weapon system. It is also used to asseSs ammo conservation 
and accuracy. This is not a stand alone measure and must be 
Beyailaerea along with the enemy caSualties inflicted. This 
number does, however, provide an indicator for logistical 
requirements and when combined with the number of casualties 
reflects weapons proficiency. A small number in this MOE is 


good, provided the mission is successfully accomplished. 


2. Casualties Per Round (CPR) 
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weapons killed by this weapon type to the total number of 


counds fired by this weapon. 
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# of enemy tank and antitank weapons killed 
by this weapon type 
# of rounds fired by this weapon type 
e¥m@es Measure addresses kill productivity of a weapons 
system directly." (Ref. 21:pg. 4-142] It considers both the 


Sectracy of a weapon and its lethality. 


= 


ty 


ercent Rounds Hit Target (PRHT) 


+ 


he percentage of the total number of rounds fired 
that hit a tank or antitank weapon systen. 

tOtas @ of kits on a tamk or antitank 

weapon system by this weapon type 

# of rounds fired by this weapon type 
wYhis is a direct measure of accuracy of fire." [Ref. 
21:pq. 4-159] There are some items that should be considered 
when uSing «his MOE for an assessment. When accuracy of 
fire appears to be poor the range between the firer and the 
target must be examined. A problem of attempting to use a 
weapon past its maximum effective range is somewhat 
different from missing targets that are within range. This 
MOE does not distinguish between these two points. Also, 
*he NTC instrumentation currently uses hits and kills as two 
distinct and mutually exclusive groups of weapon effect. To 


derive ¢he numerator of this MOE requires that these two 


groups be summed. 
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The percentage of the total number of rounds fired 
that were close enough to the target to impart a suppressive 
effect (and be reflected by the MILES instrumentation), but 
did not actually hit the target. 


# rounds counted as hear miss against tank 
and antitank weapons by this systen 


# rounds fired at tank/antitank by 
this weapon system 


"Near misses are thought of as a suppressive effect. They 
might also be thought of as a secon ey guage of accuracy 
of fire in the senSe that a =yocen with a high percentage 
of near misses 1S more accurate than one with more 
eo heer when percent hits is equal." [Ref. 

>pg. 4- 


This measure is not used alone, but should be used with the 
other MOES as an input to total firepower effectiveness. 
5. Weapons Fractional Kill Effectiveness  (WFKE) 
The percentage of the total enemy casualties that 
was inflicted by this particular weapon systen. 
*otal value of enemy casualties inflicted 
by this weapon type 
total value of enemy casualties inflicted 
The value of each enemy player is available in the WEI/WUV 
table (Appendix G) stored in the CIS. This measure reflects 
the relative effectiveness of the major weapon systems in 


the force. It portrays how much each weapon system 


contributed to the total casualties suffered by the enemy. 
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When combined with the other MOEsS it allows for assessment 
o£ tactical weapons employment and firepower effectiveness 


of each weapon system. 


ce S0TE 

On a modern battlefield of highly lethal weapons the 
friendly force must be proficient in maneuver in order to 
survive. The enemy can detect movement that is not masked 
by terrtain or deception. wm friendly force aust conduct a 
*horough map study and ground reconnaissance when possible 
before selecting routes. The OPFOR is extremely mobile, and 
is capable of moving guickly to block friendly advances or 
+o attack through gaps that might occur between friendly 
forces. 

To be successful, the friendly force aust be capable of 
moving quickly to engage a retreating enemy before he can 
reorganize. If a gap exists, units must maneuver promptly 
so prevent an enemy penetration. The keys tc success 
include using the terrain properly and the capability to 


move forces quickly to decisive piaces in the battle area. 


j~- 


Measures in this area of performance should reflect the 
abilizty of units to meet zhe above requirements. A leader 
who uses sound *actical principies wiil select routes that 


Brevide protection for his forces and allow sufficient 
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maneuver area to use his mobility potential. A well trained 
unit will generally move more rapidly than a poorly trained 
unit because subordinate elements will require less direct 
control and supervision. When vehicles are properly 
maintained they operate longer before breaking down, thus 
providing more mobility potential to the force. 

The ability to move efficiently and effectively is of 
Vital importance. Fast movement rates do not necessarily 
reflect better performance. A rapidly moving force night 
sustain a high level of casualties because 1t is moving too 
fast to use available terrain for protection. The point to 
be made is that movement is an input to overall unit 
performance, but must be considered in the light of other 
factors (such as number of casualties), to provide a measure 
of unit effectiveness. 

1, Mean Rate of Travel (MRT) 

The computation of distance travelled per designated 
time period. 


total distance travelled 


*otal elapsed time for travel 
As the elapsed time increases, i.e. for an entire exercise 
segment, this measure is very useful. This MOE will reflect 


the travelling speed for the unit which averages the 
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changing rates that occur throughout the time period. In aa 
attack mission this MOE is important since commanders need 
+o know how quickly their units can be expected to move to 
an Objective. For a defense mission this MOE is not 
meaningful. However, in a delay this measure could be used 
to account for the enemy mean rate of travel; in this case a 
smaller number would be better than a large number. This 
MOE is a direct measure of movement performance. "It is 
considered superior to simple amount of advance which does 
not take into account a possible increase in difficulty of 
advance as distance from enemy decreases." [Ref. 21:pg. 
4-15] 


2. Rate of Advance Toward Objective (RATO) 














This is the rate at which a unit advances toward a 

designated location (objective). 

elapsed time to travel from start 

point to objective 

This measure addresses the timeliness aspect of 
Maneuverability. It is different from movement rate in that 
she only distance considered in the computation is that 
portion of movement that gets the force nearer the 
objective. A long, circuitous route might allow for a 


faster mean rate of travel than a more direct avenue of 
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approach, but there will be a longer total distance to move. 
A direct route is shorter, but may allow only a slow rate of 
travel. This measure combines both mp selection and 
speed into a single number. The distance from the start 
point to the objective is fixed so the actual route 
travelled does not change the numerator, but the travel tine 
from start to end will vary depending on the length of the 
route and how rapidly a force can move aiong the selected 
route. This MOE can be used to assess tactical movement 
plans and the maneuver capability of the force. 

Since each company size element is a Separate 
entity, usually with its own objective, this MOE will be 
computed for each maneuver company. This measure is 
meaningful for the friendly force when the mission includes 
movement, Such as attack. In this case a larger number is 
better. When a friendly force has a mission to defend or 
delay its movement rate will be less meaningful. In this 
case the MOE should measure the enemy's rate of advance 
*oward the friendly position. Again, a separate measure for 
each company would be appropriate. A smaller number 


represents better performance in this case since the 


friendly force is attempting to impede the enemy advance. 
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3. Average Percent Force in Contact (APFC) 








This is the percent of the friendly force that is 
engaged with the enemy, averaged over the duration of the 
exercise. 

# of friendly platoons engaged 
each period 
APEC = leg TS Wiss sear sista: oe _ 
total # of periods where engagement occurs 

A platoon is considered engaged for an update period (every 
five minutes) when a weapons pairing event occurs for at 
least one member of the platoon. Regardless of the number 
of pairings each platoon will be counted as engaged only 
once during each period. A unit that goes through a series 
of periods with no enemy contact will not necessarily 
receive a lower number than a unit constantly engaged 
because only the periods where an engagement occurs are 
counted in the denominator. 

This MOE provides a relative display of how well a 
commander maneuvered and positioned his force in order to 
direct maximum firepower at the enemy force. Where the 
mission is to avoid decisive contact, such as delay, a 
smaller number for this measure would be better provided the 
friendly force delayed the enemy movement as directed by his 


mission. This measure provides a key input for assessing 
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overall deployment and maneuver of forces when coupled with 
the MOEs for mission accomplishment. 
4. Operational Readiness (OR) 

This is the percentage of friendly combat vehicles 
that successfully participated in the exercise without a 
disabling maintenance failure. A disabling maintenance 
failure shall be defined as any failure which renders the 
vehicle reportable on the DA form 2406 (Materiel Readiness 
or Deadline Report). 

(# vehicles begin exercise) - 
(# vehicles lost for maintenance) 
# vehicles begin exercise 

The "downtime" or time taken to repair the vehicle is not a 
factor here, but rather only the occurrence of such a 
failure in the vehicle. A unit must conduct routine and 
proper maintenance on its equipment if the items are 
expected to continue operating. Without vehicles a friendly 
force loses effectiveness in mobility and firepower. When a 
vehicle experiences maintenance failure it not only 
decreases the unit combat potential, but also becomes a 
burden for the logistics and support elements. 

The number generated by this MOE is a direct 


assessment of the unit's vehicle maintenance capability. 


Vehicles lost to enemy fire are not considered to be a 
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maintenance failure unless the failure occurred before 
receiving enemy fire. No individual vehicle may be counted 
more than once during a segment for this MOE. This is to 


preclude negative OR values, which would be meaningless. 


D. COMMUNICATE 

The ability to communicate with other friendly elements 
during a battle cannot be overemphasized. Effective command 
and control are not possible if the leaders are unable to 
communicate with their units. Commanders need the ability 
to direct friendly maneuver and sometimes change designated 
plans. To facilitate guick reaction a unit must receive 
orders in a timely manner. When enemy contact occurs a 
leader is aided by indirect fire weapons if he can call an 
artillery or mortar unit. Coordination with adjacent and 
supporting elements is necessary to insure efficient 
employment of assets and to avoid interfering with other 
friendly operations. Without effective communications a 
bazttl2 could be total chaos. 

AS a point of assessment, well planned operations 
usually provide contingencies for possible events, thus 
requiring fewer changes to orders. Units that are properly 
*rained can react to a developing situation without close 


direction and supervision from seniors. A commander 
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preplans fires to support his operation, thus requiring less 
time to make a call for fire when needed. When units have 
trained together and are more proficient in tactical 
operations the amount of coordination effort is reduced. 
Communication procedures emphasize that messenger or wire 
linked telephone is better than the radio whenever possible 
to preclude interception or jamming by the enemy. When 
radios are used the operators should be trained to avoid 
communication security (COMSEC) violations, i.e. excessive 
transmission times, transmitting compromising information 
about friendly forces, etc. Good commanders will use their 
available time wisely for planning and will allow sufficient 
time for subordinates to conduct their planning. The 
dissemination of orders and combat intelligence iS important 
to insure that all friendly forces have the maximum amount 
of information possible to help in planning and/or executing 
assigned missions. These areas should be considered when 
assessing a unit's communication capability. 

All MOES in this category have been defined so that a 
smaller number represents better performance. Each MOE is 
aimed at providing an assessment of the unit performance for 
the considerations discussed above. The collective set of 


MOEsS will reflect the unit's overall communication 
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capability. Any specific MOE with a high number in this 
area could be an indicator for identifying training 
deficiencies. 


1. Average Transmission Duration (ATD) 





Th2 average duration of a radio transmission made by 
the friendly force. 
total summed duration of all friendly 
radio transmissions 
# of friendly radio transmissions 
This measure provides an indicator of how long each radio 
transmission lasted. For well trained units all 
communications should be brief, with the unit relying 
instead on standard operating precedures (SOPs). Lengthy 
information should be sent by some means other than radio. 
The longer a radio set remains keyed, the greater the chance 
that the enemy will intercept the signal. Communications of 
Short duration serve to deny the enemy information about the 
friendly force and increase the chance of survival. 
2. Average Number of Transmissions_ (ANT) 
This is the average number of radio transmissions 
per time period made by the friendly force during the 


exercise. 


# of friendly radio transmissions 


elapsed time of the exercise (min or hr) 
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As discussed above, a unit should attempt to minimize its 
use of the radio. An excessive number of transmissions 
allows the enemy to track friendly movement based on emitted 
radio Signals. The more often a radio is used the more 
chances the enemy has for exactly locating the unit. The 
opportunity to commit COMSEC violations increases. A large 
number for this MOE reflects extensive supervision or 
direction between elements which should not be necessary for 
well trained units. Dividing by the elapsed time of the 
exercise serves to "normalize" the number for comparison 
with exercises of different duration. 
3. Percent of Transmissions Possible RDF (RDF) 

The percentage of friendly radio transmisSions that 

exceeded 25 seconds, but were less than 55 seconds in 


duration. 


# of transmissions >25 seconds and <55 seconds 
# of friendly radio transmissions 


A radio transmission period of 25 to 55 seconds is 
Sufficient time fer the enemy to "radio direction find" 

(RDF) a unit location [Ref. 22:pg. 57]. This means that the 
enemy can establish a close approximation for the friendly 
unit location if a radio transmits for that duration. If a 


unit continually transmits for this lengthy duration it will 
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be located and the most likely result is that enemy fire 
Will be directed on the position. To increase the unit 
Survivability and deny the enemy information about friendly 
locations this number should be low. 


4. Number_of Significant Transmissions (NST) 





The total number of radio transmissions of duration 


greater than or equal to 55 seconds. 


NST = # of radio transmissions 2> 55 seconds 


The enemy has the ability to pinpoint a friendly location if 
a radio transmission from that location lasts 55 seconds or 
more [Ref. 22:pg. 57]. To provide maximum protection for 
the unit the number of transmisSions in this category should 
be minimized. 

The "percentage of total planning time available 
that an echelon allows to all lower echelons." Here, the 
percent amount of time that the battalion task force allows 
to its companies. 

time Co ordered to start execution - 
time TF order issued 
time Co ordered to start execution - 
time mission received by TF 


This measure accounts for the timeliness of the command 


function. I+t considers planning time, decision time, time 
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to prepare an order and then disseminate it to subordinate 
elements. "The measure addresses effectiveness of command 
and control by assessing how quickly planning is completed 
On an order issued in relation to the time available." [{ Ref. 
21:pg. 4-120] This MOE not only addresses the effectiveness 
of the command functions, but also assesses the 
communication procedure in the coordination phase of the 
planning and in the actual dissemination of the order. A 
tule of thumb states that each echelon should allow 50% of 
the available time for its subordinate units in the order 
preparation activities. This measure does not assess the 
quality of the planning or the order that was issued. [Ref. 
21:pg. 4-120] The input information for this MOE must be 
obtained manually by the observer/controllers (OC's). 

6. Mean Dissemination Time_ (MDT) 

The time required to disseminate an order, 
€irective, or warning to all elements at the next lower 
echelon of command. 

(time Bn TF order acknowledged by last Co)- 
(time order was approved) 
# of orders issued 
If companies are to conduct proper planning and preparation 


for operations they need information on a timely basis. 


Units that are well trained usually have SOPs for preparing 
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and distributing orders to subordinate elements. These 
methods decrease dissemination time, increase the 
reliability of message receipt and usually avoid radio 
+ransmission since the duration would be lengthy. This 
measure assesses the effectiveness of the communication link 
that ties the companies to the battalion headquarters. A 
smaller number is better for this MOE (Ref. 21:pg. 4-122}. 
The input information for this MOE must again be obtained 
from the OC. I+ may also be possible to obtain this 
information from the monitored battalion command net, if 


orders are habitually sent and acknowledged by radio. 
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IV. THE TRALNING READINESS _ PROFILE 

Acmy training evaluations have never before provided 
statistically reliable data (see Chapter 1, section C). One 
of the major weaknesses of the ARTEP system has been the 
lack of consistent, reliable evaluations. This has promoted 
the vicious cycle of sister battalions evaluating each other 
in training, and therefore cauSing all such evaluations to 
Sink to the “lowest common denominator". One unit cannot 
evaluate another beyond its own skill level. The NTC 
provides the Army with the first real opportunity to 
establish a consistent Army-wide training evaluation that 
reflects true unit performance. This opportunity will be 
lost if no standards, normative or absolute, are applied in 
the evaluation. At this point in time it is very difficult 
*o generate absolute, fixed numbers to be used as standards 
for the various MOES defined previously.® Without such fixed 
Standards there is no current method available to convey <he 
existence of a standard or level of performance to a unit. 


A normative evaluation, however, provides a means for 


solving this problem. 


8Indeed, due to the synergistic effects of combat, it 
may be impossible +o set numerical standards for some of the 
HOES generated in the top-down analysis. 
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The purpose of the TRP is to provide an objective 
<ctaining evaluation to the heavy battalion task force 
commander in order to best facilitate remedial training in 
the most efficient manner. In the previous discussion of 
the POT cycle i+ was pointed out that the key to training 
Was the establishment and evaluation of training standards. 
The TRP system is designed to accomplish the evaluation of 
raining standards for large units. It does this without 
satting an arbitrary quantitative standard by utilizing 2 
normative (relative performance) based evaluation. This 
goal is consistent with the ARTEP philosophy of training, 
the purpose of the NTC, and the NTC development plan as 
written by HQ, TRADOC. [Refs. 6,13, 14] 

The TRP is based upon guantified measures specifically 
designed (as previously shown) to eliminate human bias and 
error in svaluation. Its use will make substantial progress 
in eliminating subjectivity in performance evaluation. The 
Bouma, it is felt, is concise, brief, and easy to 
understand. It employs as a methodology the simple concept 
of normal scores which is readily familiar to the Army 
Officer Corps. All data is presented in a format which has 
Many intrinsic benefits, is simple to calculate using 


existing equipment, and utilizes an off-the-shelf 
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methodology which has been proven to be reliable as an 
indicator of performance. 

In order to effectively implement the TRP concept some 
Minor changes will be required in the statistical methods of 
the NTC. Such changes involve only small recalculations of 
new statistics utilizing the numbers currently provided by 
the NTC data gathering structure. Some additional OC inputs 
are necessary, but these are not burdensome and indeed, 
border on the trivial. No new instrumented meaSurements are 
required for the TRP. The methodology has been created to 
function within the existing NTC operational framework. 

Yet for the effort of recalculating some statistics, 
certain very tangible benefits will be realized . The TRE 
Will provide the following enhancements to the NTC 


evaluation structure: 


Better reflection of mission accomplishment --The TRP 
utilizes several accepted Army HOEs [Ref. 21] that will 
giv? a clearer picture of actual unit mission 
accomplishment. The commonly gegep ced technique of 
"normalizing" data [Ref. 19: pp. 39-40] permits a more 
introspective assessment of overall unit performance. 


Better understanding of relative performance (without 
comparison) --Using the TRP, a commander and his staff can 
ma eD a truer picture of their organization's relative 
level of training. The use of a percentile evaluation 
indicates a degree of relative performance which can 
easily be used to "key" an item for intensive follow-up 
Cran Lng . Ree ee eee eats y assists the 
commander in prioritizing his efforts. Gt, 2OGrsat) ehese 
benefits *o be gained, no unit comparison or "scoreboard" 
is necessary; indeed, the go eece 0 gy almost entirely 

= 


precludes grading and stays within ARTEP philosophy. 


Allows for qreater flexibility in applyin tandards-- 
eth gee ie fa Payal ooeent Plan Piet- it: sq. T2T=7 to 





ie - 71) Ergun Tes unit performance to be compared to a set 
of standards, the TRP methodology mandates no fixed 
Standards. Since the commander is doctrinally responsible 
for fixing standards [Ref. 5: pg.13], the TRP evaluates 
units based on relative competence only and allows the 
commander to fix standards at whatever level desired. The 
TRP also readily lends itself to the calculation of 
standards when it is deemed appropriate to do so. 


Better illustration of complementary weaknesses (cause and 
effsct)--The TRP will provide a more distinct audit trail 
on areas of performance, i.e. it can better demonstrate 
linkage between areas of relatively low performance and 


“heir effect upon unit performance, Such relationships 
are often unintelligible when presented in the form .o 
Dare Auwebers and statistics. he format of percentile 
evaluation allows for greater depth of analysis. 


The TRP is a major aid to identifying training 
weaknesses. It will highlight deficiencies much more 
efficiently, it is felt, than simple numerical summaries of 
training 2vents. It will facilitate the commander's own 
appraisal of his unit's performance and help to focus his 
subsequent «raining efforts. This action, in turn, heips to 
conserve valuable resources and achieve the desired 
goal--*he most efficient, effective training possible under 
she train-evaluate-train concept, both at the NTC and the 


Umit home station. 


= The DECILE EVSLUATION 

An efficient set of measures of effectiveness have been 
defined that reflect combat training proficiency. [It 
remains to be shown how best to present +o the commander the 


information contained in zhese measures. A Umet can) conauet 
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meaningful remedial training only after it clearly 
understands where all training deficiencies lie. 

At first consideration it would seem that the raw score? 
obtained from the MOE would present all needed information. 
Indeed, if this MOE really represents a quantitative 
evaluation of unit performance, can the raw number be 
improved upon? Certainly, because the raw score only 
reflects things as they happened at that moment in time when 
the unit conducted its operation. Other synergistic effects 
on the instrumented battlefield could have influenced these 
raw scores on any other given day. This is to say that 
there is some inherent inaccuracy in every evaluation, no 
matter how carefully crafted. 


"In the more general sense, the notion of the equality of 
raw score units clearly violates one's sense of an. 

eee end scale since the raw score scale separations are 
only the result of the interaction of the particular items 
that have been put in the test and therefore have no 
generality." (Ref. 23:pg. 51 


Thus, in order to convey real generality (and hence true 
performance) these raw scores must be operated on and 
displayed in the context of relative (normative) 
performance, which tends to account for within-exercise 


variations. Some methodology must demonstrate what the raw 


seScore™ as used here refers only to the numbers — 
obtained from the MOES themselves and iS consistent with 
current evaluation literature. It does not imply a 
competitive "test" value, and should not be construed to be 
one. 
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score Of each MOZ means when related to the population of 
heavy battalions in the Army that have trained at the NTC. 
In this manner a truer unit evaluation can be obtained--one 
which reflects relative training accosaplishment, both Aray- 
wide and between measured areas, or MOES. 


1. Basic Assumptions 





TRP is that agqaqregated totals of unit performance statistics 





Will provide a defacto set of standards against which 
another unit can be compared. This is not meant to iaply 
“unit comparison", but rather that aggregated statistics 
over che long haul will provide an adequate set of standards 
@t precicaly, norws. This is, in fact, the procedure as 


envisioned for the NTC by HQ, TRADOC: 


“A secondary objective (of the phase) will be to define 
noes eRe (nora pees Standards Dy trend ae Ss 0€ the 
data base. Qualitative standards deveiopamen aii be a. 
cont inuing process. until riterion based comilse) £ Standards 
for che NTC scenarios are deveioped. This phase will 5e 
con Pinuous. Initial standards will be deveioped by Aug 
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everal assumptions iaplicit within tais aezaod. 
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Taers are 
ak. Normative Performance 


The first and key assumption wade is that unit 


performance, on the whole, will reflect an adeguate level or 


#4) 


Massion accomplishment. Certainly, in the abscence o 


numerical standards, it gaakes no sense *o compare a unit 
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against a set of norms if the normative performance (as 
reflected in the data base) is inadequate. If, in the daca 
base, most units are failing to accomplish a particular 


mission, it would be useless to compare another unit agaiast 


ct 


his gregate. Such a data base only provides the norm for 
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Therefore, the assumption is made that most 
units training at the NTC will accoaplish their agission. 
This assumption would seem to be borne out by the fact that 
Bastorically, in training, units rarely fail utterly in 
accomplishing their mission. Naturally, degrees of mission 
accomplishment éxist. It 1s, nowever, believed that <his 
Pepic Will net prowe to be a seriows problem in practice. 

The second asSumption regarding normative 
performance is that aggregated unit performance wiil provide 
an acceptable normative standard. As an example, it is 
assumed that heavy battalion task forces training at the NTC 
m2ii not regularly be annihilated in the hasty attack, or 
any other mission. Certainly if traiaing battalions 
regularly suffer 85% casualties in order to accomplish a 
Given mission, schis would provide an unacceptable, although 
adequate, standard (i.e. the mission is being accomplished, 


bute at ceo ha@h = cost). This situation is awore likely to 
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occur than the former. If this assumption proves to be 
false it can be corrected by "fine tuning" exercises and 
scenario redesign. On the real battlefield commanders will 
not regularly assign impossible misSions to units which 
require virtual unit destruction in order to achieve mission 
success. Therefore, it is assumed that units will be able 
to accomplish most assigned missions {if properly executed) 
without sustaining excessive casualties. 
b. NTC Procedures 

In calculating portions of the TRP it is assumed 
that standard scenarios of roughly equal difficulty are 
being employed. Currently, it is planned to draw froma 
series of pre-packaged scenarios, constructed by mission 
(see Appendix A), the particular situation to serve as the 
basis for issuing exercise segment operations orders 
(OPORD). These scenarios have been developed based on the 
guidance of the NTC commander [Ref. 24] and are designed to 
be of relatively equal difficulty for each mission.!° 
Several versions of each scenario exist. These versions are 
designed to play the same scenario (mission) over different 


terrain. The assumption of equal difficulty is inherently 


=@ap~we@apep 4242p 4) 42 22 22a 42 422 a 422 ee ae 2 aD 


t10Based on discussions in September of 1981 with MAJ Jin 
Ireland, UTID-NTC CATRADA, the action officer responsible for 
developing the scenario package. 
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tough +o validate. However, it is not deemed likely to be a 
problem, aS common military judgement seems capabie of 
producing scenarios of equal difficulty. 

It is also assumed that the TRP calculations 
will be restricted to scenarios of like intensity. JUnit 
commanders may choose the exercise intensity level they 
desire for their units. These intensity levels are 
determined by fixed quantitative inputs expressed in terms 
of OPFOR combat assets. Thus, for example, a hasty attack 
scenario at intensity level 3 requires certain actions and 
the presence of certain specific OPFOR assets. As this 
intensity level is quantifiable, it is assumed that TRP 
calculations will be restricted to like intensity levels and 
thereby the TRP calculations will be drawing samples from a 
homogeneous population. 

Lastly, it is assumed that data which is 
contaminated by machine failure in any Significant way will 
not be incorporated into the TRP statistics. 

¢- The Use of T-scores 
A quick perusal of the MOEs selected for the TRP 
makes one fact obvious. Although each MOE produces a 
quantitative number, all are on incommensurate scales or 


consist of different measured items. Each MOE can, in fact, 
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be considered *o be a random variable possessing its own 
unique distribution. The problem of comparing these items 
in order to determine training weaknesses (and subsequently 
allocating training resources for remedial training) becomes 
a little like sorting apples, oranges and bananas for "the 
best color". Each item (MOE) has its own intrinsic scale of 
measurement. Almost every MOE collects data on a ratio 
scale, i.e. a scale that possesses a fixed zero point for 
calibration (see Appendix D), but each scale is somewhat 
different in terms of measurement units. 

Therefore, in order to evaluate relative performance 
across varying MOEs, some method of transforming this 
quantitative data becomes necessary. Educational 
measurement literature describes several scaling methods. 
Each has its own usefulness, but in particular, the T-score 
scale is selected here for use with the NTC data. 

The main reason for choosing a scaling method lies 
aw the principle that: 


"In no case does a single measurement give us a great deal 
of information. A Single measurement selected from a 
known distribution tells us much more, for then we can Say 
whether the item picked is exce tionally large or smail. 
ma fact, we can may what ee ortion of cases fall above or 
below it." [Ref. 25:pg. 354 


Each MOE can, of course, be considered to be a randon 


variable. Thus, one of the easiest methods for conductiag 
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an analysis of relative performance would be to construct a 
frequency distribution for each MOE, and then compare the 
measured unit data point to this distribution to obtain a 
straight percentile evaluation. This is an acceptable 
procedure and is simple to perform. However, there are 
disadvantages to this method, and chief among them is: 


"The percentile rank scale is clearly ordinal and, 

according to most pcints of view, its units are unequal 

Since they are intended to provide equal Cetera of a 

Beer a95 oauet antervals on a scale of ability." [Ref. 
spg. 


One of the intrinsic goals of the TRP is to reflect the 
performance of a unit across various MOES on a scale of 
ability, that is, to help the commander determine which 
areas most need further attention. Therefore, arranging MOEs 
On a scale of "equal ability" becomes important. 
Additionally, if we do not know the distribution of each 
MOE, it should be considered that: 


"Many times it is difficult to look at an entire. 
distribution, and we should like some way of designating a 
Single score (measurement) so that its value tellS ata 
glance whether it 1s a_comparatively iarge or small 
Babee." fret. 25:pg. oy 


Therefore if we wish to use the TRP as a resource and 
«raining allocation tool we should obtain evaluations 
reflecting equal intervals on a scale of ability. fhe 
measures of relative performance should be drawn from a 


known, recognizable distribution with a predetermined mean 
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and standard deviation for ease of MOE comparison. The T- 
score method of scaling provides these characteristics. 
Finally, once the NTC is in full operation it may be 
discovered that the instrumented data requires "smoothing". 
That is, battlefield synergism may cause data to be obtained 
in a non-continuous manner. A histogram of such data for a 
particular MOE may reveal "bunches" or gaps in the 
distribution. This problem can be overcome by employing T- 
scores. The T-score method can eliminate such synergistic 
effects or day-to-day variation by "smoothing" the data.!! 
The T-score iS a normalizing method. Regardless of 
the MOE distribution, T-scores are reflected against a 
normal probability distribution. In this sense it is 
"distribution free". The T-score method is described as 
follows [Ref. 25:pgq. 325-326]. A baseline data set is 
defined against which the current evaluated unit is to be 
related. Given the numerical value (Say M) for an MOE, the 
humber is compared to the baseline data set for that MOE. 
The propertion "p" of cases falling below this value is 
determined. This "p" value is then used with a cumulative 


normal distribution table to obtain a "z" value. The "gz" 


11This advantage to Pane T-scores does carry with it an 
underlying assumption that the data being "smoothed" is, la 
fact, drawn from a normal distribution. 
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value corresponds to the point on the normal curve abscissa 
where the area under the curve to the left of "z" equals "p# 
percent of the total area under the curve. Now, any 
variable "T" can be "standardized" by a linear 
transformation to a designated scale (This is the common 
method of Z-scores, [Ref. 25:pp. 31-32]). The scale used by 
the T-score (arbitrarily chosen here) has a mean equal to 50 
and a standard deviation equal to 10. This choice will 
facilitate later comparison efforts and provides the “equal 
interval of ability" in the form of the standard deviation, 
which equals 10. The standardized value, (7-50) /10, is then 
set equal to the "z" value obtained above. The resulting 
equation, 

Z = (T-50) 7/10 
is solved for T which is the desired T-score. [{Ref. 25:pg. 
oe o-326 | 


AS an example, if M is Seems that 90% of the baseline case 


measures fall below it, then p=.90. ee a 
cumulative normal distfibution table yields ae Z—'..293 fOr 
this corresponding ee value This leads to the “eqnation: 
ee2zd = (17-50) /10. olving “the equation produces T = 62.8. 


This score, then, relates unit performance on this 
Single MOE to the baseline data for that MOE. It provides a 
"normalized" measure that reflects actual unit performance. 
This measure will facilitate later statistical operations on 


the data, but for the moment it provides a representation of 
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relative unit performance on an equal interval scale of 
apaliry . 


"It was pointed out earlier that since the properties of 
the raw score scale, or a linear transformation of the raw 
score scale, are dependent on the characteristics 
(difficulties and intercorrelations) of the particular . 
items that happen to have been chosen for the test, it is 
peck. y considered to be advantageous to transform the 
scale to Some other system of units that would. be 
independent of the characteristics of the particular test 
and, in the sense of a particular operational definition, 
equally spaced." [Ref. 23:pg. 5 


Therefore, the T-score is used. 
3. The Baseline Data 

For comparative purposes it is important that the 
baseline data used as a norm be properly defined. The 
baseline data essentially establishes the norms against 
which a training unit will be examined in order to reflect a 
relative performance evaluation. As such, the items forming 
*his standard reference group must be Similar in most 
important respects to the group being evaluated [ Reé. Zs. por 
53 }. 

Once the NTC is operating at full capacity it is 
planned to rotate 42 battalions per year through the 
training programs there. Each battalion in the continental 
US will actually rotate to the NTC for training once every 
18 months. Therefore, a total of approximately 63 battalions 
Will be trained at the NTC every 18 months. Because a 


normative evaluation is planned for the TRP, this population 
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of 63 previously trained battalions would represent the nost 
eureen. set of "norms" availible to a training unit. In 
effect, a "moving baseline" is Suggested here as the most 
meaningful normative population. 

As a battalion begins training at the NTC, a new 
baseline data set is calculated. The oldest battalion data 
set would be dropped from the baseline, while the most 
current (the 63rd trained battalion, or the last previous 
battalion data set) would be added. Thus, as the first TRP 
is calculated for the battalion in training, all MOE data 
for it would be compared against the previous (most current) 
63 battalion data sets on file. 

This "moving baseline data" would have several 
advantages. First, it would preclude inter-battalion 
comparison and eliminate any possibility of "grading" 
betwe2n battalions in training. Each battalion would be 
compared against a new set of norms. Thus, relating one TRP 
to another would render no meaningful comparison. The 
comparative evaluation provided to the training battalion, 
however, would still be meaningful as it would relate 
current unit performance to the most recent performance of 
unit peers. This would still allow brigade or higher 


commanders to establish training priorities by using several 
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TRPs, for although no unit comparison is possible, certainly 
trends can be identified. 

Secondly, such a "moving baseline data" set would 
allow for gradual training improvement over time. Certainly, 
as OC's and TAF personnel become more proficient the 
training value of NTC exercises will increase and likewise 
unit proficiency will increase. By sequentially dropping 
and adding data to the baseline, normative "standards" will 
rise gradually as the salutary effect of NTC training begins 
to improve Army-wide training readiness. Thus, training 
units will not suddenly find the norms drastically different 
from cycle to cycle. Units may then train in confidence 
knowing their performance will be related to the 
accomplishments of peer battalions since their last visit. 
NO particular data analysis would therefore be required in 
order to maintain the data base--the baseline would, in 
effect, become self-maintaining. 

As with any system, however, there are certain 
problems inherent to the moving baseline data set. Changes 
in TOSE (organizaticn) or equipment (the substitution of M1 
tanks for M4U8A5 tanks, etc.) are, in effect, changes in the 
population. Data collected from such units will not be 


compatible with the data base as originally established and 
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will incorrectly influence the norms. Thus, new units must 
be treated separately and new baseline data sets established 
for then. 

At +he current time in Phase I of the NTC, it is 
planned to only instrument armor-heavy battalion task force 
teams in training at the NTC. Thus, a homogeneous 
population for the baseline is initially insured. When 
mechanized infantry task forces are fully instrumented at a 
later date, «heir data may prove to be incommensurate with 
armor-heavy TF data. Since both battalions use the same 
types of equipment (and differ only in the quantity 
authorized) the "normalizing" effect of the MOES chosen for 
«he TRP (see chapter 3) may eliminate this problen. 
Howev2r, this fact must be analyzed and verified before data 
Zrom both types of units can be comingled in the baseline 
data set. 

These questions can be settled by examining NTC 
instrumented data as it becomes available. The "moving 
Daseline data" set concept is sound, and can undoubtedly be 
implemented once these initial questions are resolved. 

4. The Calculation of Decile Standing 


It is instantly recognizable, however, that a T- 


score is unacceptable for psychological reasons as an 
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indicator of unit relative performance. The simple use of 
the word "scores" is enough to conjure up ghostly visions of 
the old ATT and ORTT graded systems which the Army has 
eliminated. Any evaluation method such as is proposed here 
must scrupulously avoid the appearance, however slight, of a 
graded result. It must be remembered that the caiculated T- 
score is NOT a "score" or "grade", but rather a convenient 
method of reflecting and standardizing a number to represent 
relative performance. Therefore, although the T-score is 
Statistically a very useful result (and can provide a wealth 
£ data to an operations research analyst) the final 
evaluation must be presented to the unit commander in a 
different format. 

One solution to this problem is the use of decile 
evaluations. The T-score is a normalized statistic and thus 
reflects a position on the normal curve. If the area under 
the normal curve was subdivided into ten equal proportions 
of area, it would form deciles (see Figure 12). This form 
of partitioning is very similar to the stanines!2 method 
used by the Army Air Force in WWII for personnel evaluation. 


beocanines" was a panera © standard score system 

eS by USAAF psychologists for use in WWIL. The plan 
divided the normal population into nine groups, or "standard 
nines", The result was a distribution with a mean = 5.0 and 
a standard deviation = 2.0. [Ref. 26:pg. 128] 
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Pigure 12: Deciles 


Once this decile subdivision has been accomplished, 
the T-score for each MOE can be placed on the curve into its 
aporopriate decile. This decile evaluation of relative 
performance can then be provided to a unit commander without 
any appearance of a score and its associated stigma. 

Thus, when several MOEsS are displayed in bar graph 
styl2 side-by-side, comparisons of relative performance i 
each of the areas becomes easy and almost immediately 


obvious. An MOE where a unit performs high in a relative 
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comparison will be represented in one of the upper deciles 
while an area of relatively low performance will be shown by 
a bar in the lower deciles. 

This system 1s, of course, somewhat circular. This 
Same information could be conveyed to the unit commander by 
utilizing the straight percentage calculation initially 
discussed. However, if the problems of "“unsmooth" data 
occur, or if the data turns out to be sparse,!3 then the T- 
score method will allow for meaningful statistical analysis 
of unit performance whereas the percentile evaluation will 
not. Additional benefits also accrue from the use of T- 
scores and deciles in the field of statistical analysis (see 
Chapter 5 for discussion). 

Thus, the decile evaluation, coupled with the use of 
T-scores provides a meaningful, normative evaluation which 
facilitates analysis to identify areas of training 
deficiencies. In turn, this helps in resource allocation 
and highlights the direction of remedial training. A 
further benefit of this normalized system is that it relates 
relative performance between the various measured MOES to 


+he commander. 


t3That is, if many units achieve identical numerical 
E@eals LOS the yarious MOE. In this situation, the data 
a no real information about the actual distribution 
or tne MOE. 
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This is, indeed, a necessary endeavor, for as the 
educational community dicovered decades ago: 


"An individual's test score acquires meaning when it can 
be compared with the scores of well-identified groups of 
people. Manuals for tests provide tables of nofms <o make 
12 2asy tO compare Individuals and groups. Several 
systems for deriving more meaningful "standard scores" 
from raw scores have been widely adopted. All of then 
FREE? 26 f6 a status of individuals within a group." 
ef. ap. 


Given the great value of the statistically reliable 
information delivered by the NTC, the Army can do no less. 
To dd otherwise is to discard hard-won, expensive data 
which, if properly and completely analyzed, could ultimately 


save lives in combat. 


B. THE TRAINING READINESS PROFILE STRUCTURE 

The quantitative measures used to provide an objective 
unit evaluation and the underlying theory for showing 
relative performance have been given. The next step in this 
process is *o explain how these measures of performance can 
be displayed for a unit commander. It is important that any 
presentation be concise yet thorough; that is, address the 
Malin issues of training performance and avoid minute 
details. Numbers that reflect actual as well as relative 
performance will assist the commander in identifying areas 
for future training. Any representation should be easy to 


understand and interpret so it can serve as an aid to the 
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commander and his staff even after returning to their home 
station. The remainder of this section will outline a 
structure for displaying the TR. Por ease in understanding 
the structure a sample TRP is presented. 


1. Organization of the 





The TRP will consist of four separate pages. The 
first page will display the unit performance with respect to 
overall mission accomplishment. The other pages will 
reflect the unit performance in its ability to shoot, move, 
and communicate. No direct correlation exists between the 
four separate pages. However, specific MOES that portray 
low performance on one page may be further explained or 
supported by MOEs on a different page. An example of this 
relationship is provided in the sample TRP. 

Each page is constructed and presented in the same 
Manner. The top of the page is titled to provide the 
exercise segment conducted by the unit (attack, defend, 
eC.) . Under this title is the functional area covered by 
she page: mission accomplishment, shoot, move, or 
communicate. Following this, there is a bar chart that 
shows the various MOES for that functional area along the 
abscissa. Listed with each MOE are the actual numbers used 


+o comput? the value of that MOE. The decile increments are 
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displayed on the ordinate axis. Above each MOE is a bar 
that shows the performance of this unit relative to the 
units considered in the data base. The "shoot" page has 
three bars for each MOE; each bar depicts a different weapon 
type. 

Interpreting the results shown on the bar graphs 
will lead to the identification of training weaknesses. [In 
all cases, a bar that fits in the lower decile areas 
indicates that relative to baseline performance, this unit 
has a training weakness. Some MOES are defined so that a 
small number is better (e.g. all MOE in the communicate 
area). The TRP is constructed to accomodate this fact. 
Units with higher numbers will be placed in the lower 
deciles. The key to understanding these graphs is in 
realizing that any bar above the 5th decile means this unit 
performed better than average, relative to the baseline 
data. Likewise, any bar in the lower deciles reflects the 
fact that this area needs further training, relative to 
Army-~wide norms. 

This system allows the commander, at a glance, to 
identify areas of performance that contain training 
weaknesses. The commander can then concentrate his efforts 


and conduct a more *horough analysis of this area. Using 





the detailed data collected by the NTC instrumentation a 
more specific listing of soldier and unit tasks can be 
identified for remedial training. 
2. Sample TRP 

The following pages depict the TRP that could be 
generated for a typical tank heavy battalion task force 
training at the NTC. Numbers shown on the sample TRP are 
ficticious and are not intended to represent any particular 
unit. The analysis accompanying each page of the TRP is 
taken from the displayed results and represents a possible 
interpretation. The general context of the comments 
concerning unit performance are available from proper 
interpretation of the TRP. Some specific items in the 
comments would require more justification. In the case of a 
real unit being evaluated at the NTC the actual numbers to 
support these comments would be readily accessible through 
recorded radio nets, video tapes of activities, or from 
events recorded by the instrumentation. 

Before discussing each TRP page it would be helpful 
‘+o obtain a clear understanding of what is depicted. The 
numbers shown below each MOE reflect actual unit 
performance. As an example, in the area of mission 


accomplishment (see Figure 15), the friendly force killed 18 





of the 30 OPFOR combat vehicles and 239 of the 425 OPFOR 
personnel that started the exercise segment. The length of 
the bar above each MOE represents how well this unit 
performed relative to the units considered in the data base. 
Since a data base is currently nonexistent the displayed 
results were determined by assuming a hypothetical data 
base. Examples of the calculation for relative performance 
ares: 


Killing 18 of 30 OPFOR vehicles (or 60%) places this unit 
so that 56% of the units in_the data base killed_a lower 
percentage, Therefore, p=.56 and from the normal curve 
Fable z=.15. This produces a T-score of 51.5 and 
reference to Figure 15 shows this score to be in the 6th 
decile as depicted on the TRP. 


Kilizng 239 of the 425 OPFOR personnel (or 56%) places 
this unit so that 62% of the units in the data base killed 
a lower percentage. Therefore, p=.62 and from the normal 
Sunve table z=.305. fhis produces a f-score of 53.05 _and 
reference to Figure 15 shows this score to be in the 7th 
decile as depicted on the TRP. 


A sample TRP follows and is given with a possible 
interpretation for the various category pages. 
ae Mission Accomplishment (Figure 13) 

This unit performed well in killing the OPFOR, 
both vehicles and personnel. This high level of performance 
-n both areas combined to produce an even higher overall 
OPFOR loss value than expected. From the MOE #8 it seems 
the unit moved very quickly through the exercise segment. 
Relative to other units this unit lost a high percentage of 


friendly vehicles and personnel, but the lowest area is MOE 
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Pigure 13: Sample Mission Accomplishment TRP Page 


#4, loss of vehicles. Even though the friendly force 
sustained a large percentage of casualties, MOE #7, the 
celative loss exchange ratio, was not uncomfortanodly low 
Since the friendly force was able to inflict heavy losses on 


“he OPFOR. Possible reasons for the areas of relatively low 





performance might include (and can be supported with oc 
comments): 


The unit was moving too fast to allow vehicles to use 
proper novement techniques. 


The vehicle drivers and commanders were not trained well 
enough on the use of terrain for cover and concealment <to 
mask movement. 


Since the unit moved so fast there was insufficient time 
to place forces in overwatch positions to provide 
protecting fires. 


These reasons are not all inclusive of the possibilities and 
may be incorrect. The other TRP pages need to be examined 
to determine if any of these possibilities have merit. 

b. Shoot (Figure 14) 

The tanks and TOWs fired fewer rounds than 
normally observed for this type of action while the Dragons 
seemed to fire more. With respect to weapons proficiency, 
it appears that the tank gunners did not kill or hit many 
OPFOR targets (MOE #5) relative to the norm. However, the 
percentage of near misses was relatively high, which means 
the tank gunners had identified the targets, but were not 
shooting accurately. Input from the field controllers 
indicated that since the unit was moving so guickly most 
tanks were firing on the move. This unit might need 
additional gunner training to shoot whiie moving. [In the 


actual data it was found that «he tanks killed 10 of the 18 
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Pigure 14: Sample Shoot TRP Page 


OPFOR vehicles during the exercise. This may seem good, but 
telative to other units the tanks usually accounted for 
approximately 70% of the OPFOR vehicles killed. #0E #5 
(weapons fractional kill effectiveness) indicates «hat the 


Dragons killed many more enemy vehicles than usual while 


as 





both the tanks and TOWs were low killers in relative terms. 
By referring to the battalion operations order and position 
locations of various players, it was determined that the 
commander led his movement with the infantry, thereby 
allowing Dragon gunners many more shots at the OPFOR. This 
resulted, however, in the friendly force losing several of 
their own vehicles since friendly tanks were behind the 
infantry and not in a position to return fire on the OPFOR. 
The player position plots revealed that TOWs were not 
employed from available overwatch positions. Rather, they 
were used with the leading maneuver element and thus their 
capabilities were limited. 
c. Move (Figure 15) 

From the mission accomplishment page it is known 
*hat the unit finished the exercise segment quickly. fThis 
is confirmed by the depicted movement rates. Comparing the 
“wo rates, it can be seen that the unit followed a fairly 
direct route. They only travelled 20 kilometers, and there 
was 16 kilometers straight line distance from Company A's 
start point to its designated objective. A map study 
revealed a different route that was slightly longer but 
could have provided more rolling terrain for concealment. 


The leading companies conducted a weil coordinated movement 
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Pigurea 15: Sample Move TRP Page 


and protected each others flanks. Relative to other units 2 


good portion of «he friendly force remained in contact with 


she OPFOR. 


This pressure might have been the cause of the 


snemy withdrawing in a fashion that ief* his vehicles 


2xposed to friendly fire. Operational readiness was 
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relatively low and a check with observer/controllers 
indicated that 4 of the 6 vehicles lost for maintenance were 
lost because of improperly maintained oil levels. 

d. Communicate (Figure 16) 

Relative to other units, the number and duration 
of radio transmissions was good. All areas of communication 
seem to be fine with the exception of radio transmission 
length, or MOE #4 (transmissions greater than 55 seconds). 
Each company contributed to this count of 5 messages. By 
referring to recorded radio nets, it was determined that 
these lengthy transmissions were caused by company 
headquarters sending the operations order to their platoons. 
The OPFOR controllers indicated the OPFOR was able to 
identify some friendly locations and surmised that increased 
radio traffic indicated an operation about to begin. The 
OPFOR reacted guickly and was able to position more forces 
to the front of the known friendly locations. They did not 
have ample time to construct prepared positions, however, 
due to the fast movement of the friendly force. This caused 
the OPFOR vehicles to leave their fighting vositioas sooner 
than «hey desired, and thus they exposed themseives to 


friendly fire. 
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Pigure 16: Sample Commo TRP Page 


The foregoing exampla TRP and its accompanying 
analysis is intended to demonstrate how the TRP could be 
utilized to assist the battalion commander in reaping the 
maximum training benefit from the NTC. The TRP is envisioned 


as being incorporated in the after action review and is not 





intended +o replace the formal AAR. The TRP should be 
presented and explained in detail at the AAR to insure that 
unit commanders can best utilize the document for home 
Station training. The intended primary recipient of the TRP 
is the battalion commander and his subordinates, as these 
training managers are directly responsible for troops--and 
the accomplishment of the real misSion: the application of 


combat power against the enemy in war. 
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V. UTILIZATION AND EXPANSION _OF THE TRP 

A key point stressed throughout this paper is that the 
NTC exists for the purpose of training heavy battalion task 
forces. In the train-evaluate-train cycle, the evaluation 
must be accurately directed at training weaknesses. The 
unit can then use this evaluation to guide its future 
training and resource allocation. It has already been 
demons+rated how the TRP helps to identify the areas of 
training deficiency. The issues of concern now focus on the 
question of how will the TRP aid the commander as training 
levels improve over time or as new areas of performance are 
considered in the evaluation process. Acceptable levels of 
performance can be established and checks should be made to 
insure the unit evaluation is being based on meaningful 
measures of effectiveness. Techniques for expanding and 
using the TRP to address these issues will be covered. 

Al*hough it has not been emphasized so far, the NTC has 


a secondary mission to: 


"Gather information to help Seow e doctrine, tactics, 
training system, equipment, and procedures. This 
1tnformation also assists the Army in relating resources to 
readiamess." [fRef. 13:pg. 1] 


It is proposed to use a trend analysis of the NTC data for 


assessing current Army efforts. The TRP presents an ideal 
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structure for summarizing relative unit performance trends. 
This allows for easy comparison of performance for different 
years or any desired time frame. A brief discussion of the 


TRP usefulness in this area will be provided. 


As. ESTABLISHING COMBAT PERFORMANCE STANDARDS 

Despite the inherent advantages and usefulness of the 
normative evaluation, this type of evaluation has one major 
deficiency: it does not follow the pattern mandated for 
Army training in the performance oriented training (POT) 
system. 

The POT system requires that an element's actions be 
compared against a fixed standard, and that training will 
continue until the standard is achieved. It has previously 
been pointed out that although this process is fairly easy 
to follow for the individual soldier, it beccmes 
increasingly difficult to do as tne element grows larger in 
size (see Figure 4). In fact, one reason given in Support 
of the TRP was that such objective standards may be 
impossible to set for the synergistic action cf battalion 
level combat. I+ would be difficult to say that a battalion 
Which Ssiezed the objective, captured 85% of an enemy force, 
and killed 10% had failed to accompiish their mission. 


However, this could be the absurd judgement made if che 
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Wainiagum enemy casualty” standard for this particular 
exercise was, say, 30%. The point here is that there may be 
an infinite set of combinations of standards which would 
lead to victory. There 1s reason to believe, however, that 
a few fixed standards, if applied with common sense, can be 
developed to reflect minimum acceptable performance (MAP) 
levels. The TRP can be singularly useful in doing this as 
it begins with a finite set of "combinations of standards" 
in the baseline data. 


1. Determining Standards 


The problem of determining standards for performance 
ax the NTC has already been considered by Headquarters, US 
Army Training and Doctrine Command (TRADOC). Indeed, a 
model has been proposed for this process (see Figure 17). 
The initial analysis of this model has been completed, and 
only zhe qualitative application--tke actual setting of 
standards--remains to be done. The next and last phase 
Blaneedeas: “Efforts. ..will be to integrate the initial 
analysis with the realities of actual operations." [ Ref. 
16:pq. IIi-10]. & great deal of work has gone into the top- 
down analysis for subtasking the combat process (see Chapter 


2 and Appendix C). Therefore, all that remains to be done 
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OUTPUT EXAMPLE 


-~-~---==—> Movement to contact 


----==> Platoon 


~—---=— Execution 


----==> Tactics 


----- <> Move under fire 


----= <> Percent friendly casualties 


-~----=> No more than 20% acceptable 
wpa tial coatact 


NTC Standards Development Plan 
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is the integration of reality and analysis. It is in this 
area that the TRP can provide real assistance. 

There are basically three methods which can be used 
to set "fixed" numerical standards. The first method 
consists of *he normative approach already proposed. Using 
the TRP, the baseline data set can provide an average value 
for every MOE used in the evaluation. If all units are 
accomplishing their assigned missions, and subjective!* 
analysis reveals that pertinent indicator MOE values are 
Within the desired range (casualties, percen*+ enemy killed, 
rounds expended, etc.), then pure MOE average values can be 
used as a standard. Basically, this amounts to a validation 
of both the normative TRP system and the current Army 
organization, doctrine, and training. 

If, on the other hand, the average values of MOEs 
prove to be unacceptable, then a second system can be 
employed. A subjective search of the baseline data could be 
undertaken to find those units whose performance in all or 
most of the MOES was above a fixed decile level, say, the 


7th decile? as an example. An average of the MOE values 


1*These apeceae pts must by nature be subjective, and the 
perogative of the Army‘*s senior (general) officers. If the 
NTC process 1S accepted as being representative of real 
combat, then such decisions as what constitutes "acceptable" 
(ona e= must be made at the highest policy setting 

evels. 
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recorded for these units could be taken and these numbers 
employed as a standard for the various MOES. This method 
rests upon the theory that well-trained units perform most 
Operations well, and any unit which is evaluated at or above 
the 7th decile in most MOES could be considered well- 
trained. Units with high morale, esprit, and cohesion 
generally perform at a high level most of the time. The 
performance of a less well-trained unit would tend to be 
more sporadic by MOE. 

A third method for assessing standards from the TRP 
would be a combination of the previous two. For some MOEs 
+he straight baseline average value might be acceptable and 
for others, the “search out the best units" technique could 
apply. 

Certainly, in employing any of these techniques, the 
subjective assessment of senior Army officers must also be 
injected. As an example, the NTC Commander might feel that 
units are failing +o aggressively conduct operations and are 
overall suffering an unacceptably high level of casualties. 
The standards for caSualties sustained could be arbitrarily 
raised +o establish a training goal for units to achieve. 
This is well within the perogative, and indeed is the 


responsibility, of the NTC Commander or other more senior 
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commanders. In fact, the TRP system possesses such 
flexibility that it would be possible for large unit 
commanders (perhaps division) to set their own unit 
standards for training. This standard could also he 
reflected on the TRP to provide one additional piece of 
information for training assessment to the training 
battalions. A method for displaying these standards will be 
provided in the following section. 

It should be apparent from the above discussion that 
standards for unit performance can and should be 
established. Whatever methodology is employed, the TRP 
structure and concept provide a useful asset in determining 
*he numbers. Once standards are set, they can be revised as 
deemed necessary. 

2. The Presentation of standards_on_ the TRP 

It has already been demonstrated how the TRP will 
assist a commander in identifying training weaknesses. This 
1S a tremendous asset to the commander when he develops the 
unit training calendar and allocates vital resources. The 
benefit of the TEP relative performance indicator has been 
discussed. I+ provides the commander with an objective 


assessment depicting which areas of his unit need the most 
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training as well as his unit performance relative to other 
Wmits Who trazmed at the NTC. 

There is another important piece of information that 
can be displayed on the TRP. Once the minimum acceptable 
performance (MAP) levels have been established, as outlined 
in the previous section, they should be reflected on the 
TRP. A commander is certainly concerned about the relative 
performance of his unit for various training areas, but it 
is not sufficient to perform at an upper decile level if the 
minimum standard has not been achieved. Likewise, a unit 
may be assessed at a low decile level of performance, but if 
the minimum standard was still accomplished the commander 
can concentrate training efforts in areas where the MAP was 
not achieved. This wili serve as an additional aid to the 
commander in prioritizing his allocation of limited 
resources for training. 

Portraying this standard can be accomplished with 
Minimal effort. * can be reflected in a manner to nake TR? 
interpretation easier and more meaningful. As all MOES are 
defined separately, an independant MAP should be established 
for @ach MOE. Given a number that represents the MAP for a 
Specified MOE, it will be compared against the current data 


base =o find the percentage of units chat did not perform at 
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or above this level. This percentage becomes the "p-value" 
used to convert the MAP number to a T-score. A horizontal 
dash will be drawn in the MOE column at the decile rating 
associated with the calculated T-score. 

To provide a better understanding of the MAP 
concept, the communicate TRP page from the sample in chapter 
3 has been reproduced below. Hypothetical standards have 
been established and are depicted on the TRP. A calculation 
to determine the MAP plotting level has been shown. 

Finally, interpretive comments have been provided to 
demonstrate how this additional item of information, the 
MAP, can aid a commander in his training evaluation 
assessment. 


FOr *his type umzt in a movement to contact mission, the 
current standard is to attain an average dissemination 
time of 10 minutes. According to the data base 19% of the 
units failed to achieve this Standard. Therfore, p=.19 
and from «he Normal curve table z=-.,878. This produces a 
T-score of 41.22 and reference to Figure 15 shows this 
score to be in the second decile as depicted on the TRP 
(see Figure 18). 


Additional interpretations of the TRP page could be as 
follows (see Figure 18): 

Even though the unit did relatively well in MOE #1 
(average transmission duration) the MAP was not achieved. 
One other area which fell below the MAP was MOE #4 (number 
of transmissions exceeding 55 seconds duration). If the 


commander concentrates efforts in training radio operators 
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Figure 18: Sample Communicate TRP Page With MAPs 


to Shorten nessages the radio transmission length will 
decrease in both areas. This should be priority one for 


communication training.!S The unit performed relatively well 


13The commander must still assess a training resource 
“radeoff between major areas, weapons proficiency and . 
communications for example. This decision should be aided 
by the mission accomplishment TRP page and the overall 
exercise avaluation provided by the TAF. 
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in MOE #2 and #3. It should be noted, however, that the MAP 
was barely achieved and this training area should receive 
second priority. In the other categories being evaluated 
the unit not only performed relatively well, but also 
exceeded the MAP. These areas do not reguire additional 
“raining resources.!6 


oe 


lo 


vising Standards 

The establishment of MAPS and the benefit they 
provide has already been discussed. To serve this useful 
purpose, however, requires that gualitative standards 
developmen= be a continuing process. Revisions to the MAPs 
are necessary for two reasons: the Army force structure or 
Operating procedure may change, and hopefully, units will 
become trained +o a higher level of proficiency. 

rcmy combat developments activities are constantly 
analyzing weapons systems, tactics, doctrine, etc. as used 
by our forces, +o determine if they can be improved. When 
improvements to combat effectiveness are possible the 
procurement of a new weapon system or an appropriate change 


to tactical employment may be initiated. The improved 


16Althogh not depicted on this TRP page there might be 
an occassion when a unit Seats seers 35 relatively low, but 
still achieves +he MAP. eas where the poe was not 
achieved should receive further trainin hasis before an 
area where the MAP was achieved, even i oA ative 
performance was low. 
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effectiveness usually means a better performance capability 
of «he friendly force.!” By natural extension of reasoning, 
+his should mean that the standard for unit performance 
should be raised. 

The purpose of the NTC is to provide a location 
where heavy battalion task forces can conduct realistic 
training. AS units train at the NTC they will be provided 
with an assessment that outlines their training weaknesses. 
If commanders use this asset to develop training plans they 
will certainly allocate resources to the areas that require 
the most improvement +o attain the MAP. This will hopefully 
produce units that are more combat proficient in these areas 
(see Pigure 7). As the level of training improves the 


standard for unit performance may be raised. 


B. CHANGING THE BASIS OF EVALUATION--SELECTION OF NEW MOES 
An assessment of unit performance is based on the areas 
that are observed and/or measured. The assessment is only 
meaningful when it remains within the limits of the areas 
observed and the measurements taken. A unit evaluation 


compiled from the TRP is derived from the analytical base of 


17Cost and operational effectiveness analyses conducted 
by the tel are a prime example of this. Before a hew 
system is developed it must be determined that the | 
additional effectiveness Peed to the force by the system 
is worth the cost require 
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“he TRP, that is, the defined MOEs. The complete unit 
assessment 1S supported by other collected data, but the 
MOES provide the main direction for an evaluation. 
Therefore, any meaningful assessment of unit performance 
should be limited to the areas addressed by the selected 
MOES. 

Ahen the MOES were presented in Chapter 3 it was noted 
that there was no unique set of meaSures to use for an 
evaluation. The current TRP graphs have been outlined for 
the purpose of assessing unit performance in the areas of 
mission accomplishment, shoot, move, and communicate. [If 
specific functions in these areas are to be asessed then the 
MOES can be redefined to measure selected items of 
performance in greater detail, i1.¢., through nore detailed 
subtask analysis. AS the data collection capability of the 
NTC expands, the span of evaluated functional areas can be 
increased. Under the present TRP structure the subjective 
Input of th comtrollers is not directly incorporated into 
she unit assessment, but this can be done. Each of the 
enhancements mentioned here will be discussed in the 


fOllo@ming s@etions. 
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1. Evaluating Current MOQES 

The MOES defined for use with the TRP should be 
viewed as an initial starting base. They were selected 
because collectively they provide a measure of overall unit 
tactical performance. These MOES should assist in 
establishing meaningful standards for acceptable levels of 
performance. 

As the level of training improves across the Army, 
more and nore units will achieve the MAP level for certain 
MOES. A “significance analysis" of those MOES should be 
conducted on a routine basis to determine when all or most 
units are regularly attaining the desired standard. When 
most units have attained the MAP level for an MOE, the MOE 
tends *o lose importance or significance in the evaluatioa 
process, i.e. it does not provide an indicator of training 
deficiencies. If this situation occurs, the MOE should be 
considered for elimination from the TRP. This change can be 
accomplished from cycle to cycle without regard for unit 
scheduling, as there is no comparative value to the TRP. 
Changing MOES from one battalion to the next is immaterial 
so the TRP concept as the TRP is not intended to be used for 
inter-battalion comparison, but rather as an asset for 


identifying training weaknesses. If the units have achieved 
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the MAP level then their training resources should be 
directed to a different area. 

As some MOES lose importance and are dropped fron 
the TRP, it would become possible to incorporate new 
measures without the size of the TRP becoming unwieldy. 
Additional MOEs might focus on providing a more in-depth 
measure of particular performance areas. If desired, the 
djetailed top-down analysis of unit tasks conducted for the 
NTC could be used to provide candidates for new TRP MOEs. 
Any MOE proposed as an expansion to the TRP should be 
checked for the following criteria: 


It must possess an operational definition that can be 
measured. 


It must provide a measure for a relevant area of unit 
performance. 


The information gained from it should not already be 
provided by some other MOE. 


Provided these conditions are satisfied, the MOE could be 
added *o the TRP structure on an appropriate page. 

The volume of data collected at the NTC will grow 
guickly as the number of training units increases. Once a 
data base has been established an analyst can conduct a 
correlation analysis on the various MOES. In some cases, 
two or more MOES may vary in a related fashion, i. ¢. under 


a given set of conditions they change in a proportional 
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Manner. When these relationships are found, the extent of 
the correlation can be determined. If the degree of 
correlation proves to be significant, then some of the MOEs 
may be dropped from the TRP without losing valuable 
information. This is possible because the cemaining MOEs 
can be used to estimate the performance in the area of the 
eliminated MOE. 

The method of correlation analysis goes beyond 
comparing selected MOES. In the sample TRP several 
assessments were made that required substantiation from 
sources other than the TRP. The process of relating these 
Other data items to the TRP is referred to as correlation. 1§ 
In the following section it is explained how subjective 
controller inputs and other measureable areas can be 
structured into measurements for MOES. This will assist in 
the process of correlating all available data to produce a 
more «horough evaluation of unit performance. 

2. scaling OC Inputs 

At the present time the OC inputs determined at tne 

NTC are of little statistical value (although of great value 


18When the correlation involves subjective measures of 
only an ordinal or nominal scale, nonparametric tests of 
correlation are available. See Siegel [Ref. 27] for a. 
complete discussion of the Spearman and Kendall correlation 
coefficients used for this purpose. 
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for subjective evaluations). Certainly the OC plays a large 
role in the actual operation of the NTC, for their 
evaluations provide not only the standardized "professional 
evaluator" feedback, but also provide the only observations 
of battalion command group operations. This in itself makes 
them indispensible, for the actions of the battalion command 
group can often determine victory or failure regardless of 
troop training levels. 

The battalion command group observation plan for the 
NTC is well thought out and calls for the subjective 
evaluation of thirty different MOES by the OC [Ref. 28]. 
These MOES cover the full range of battalion command group 
Operations. It is planned to record the OC observations 
from this plan in the CIS data base for cataloging and uSe 
during AARS. Edited lists of these comments are to be 
provided to training battalions in the take home package 
(PHP) . 

Two further evaluations are aiso planned for the 
battalion command group and staff. The first is the 
Battalion Command Group/Staff Evaluation form [Ref. 29:Incl 
1,pg. 26j. This evaluation incorporates MOES from the 
original plan [Ref. 28], but requires each OC to rank the 


battalion command group performance on a scale from one to 
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ten. The purpose in doing so is mainly geared toward 
assisting the NTC in assessing trends in battalion training 
and OC standardization. As the concept paper states: 


"There is no intention to use these values as part of the 

feedback to the training unit. Analysis of these ratings 

should not be used to compare one unit against another, or 
for the purpose of asSigning a level of performance to the 
Paccalion.® (Ret. 28] 


These ratings were designed to extract the following 
information: 


"a, OC reliability by comparison of the assigned ratings 
and the objective measures from the instrumentation. 


b. Correlation of a selected MOE or MOP to overall 
effectiveness. 


Get aaameng “Lends across all yet 2G battalions. Once 
a trend is identified then a detailed testing plan can 
be developed for more detailed study. 


d. Measure the effectiveness of NTC command and control 
RoE 38]°" unit by graphing the ratings over time." 
ef. 


However, there is a great deal more information contained in 
“his evaluation if it can be gleaned from the raw data. One 
of the key components of the statistically significant 
evaluation is the presence of trained evaluators capable of 
rendering a standardized judgement. The NTC Command Group 
Evaluation Plan [{Ref. 28] is reluctant to ascribe 
reliability to these numerical ratings, as indeed they are 
categorical judgements made by human beings (not machines) 


and hence, subject to a variance in accuracy. 
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However, there is inherent value in the judgements 
of human beings. Although one of the major weaknesses of 
the ARTEP is its reliance on human subjective evaluation, 
this does not mean there is no worth to such judgements. 
Some hold the opinion that the lack of standardization in 
training and scenario leads to inaccuracy in ARTEP 
evaluations more than the internal variance of human 
judgements does. If we assume that a judges "feelings" 
about the scale value of an instance (here the scale is 1 to 
10) 2S a normally distributed random variable, then it 
possesses some mean and variance. This fact can be 
exploited to follow a technique for constructing an interval 
scale using data obtained from categorical judgements. 

Fortunately, such a technique exists. In an 


unpublished paper entitled, On Constructing Interval Scales 





Using Data Resulting From Ca 


lo 
io 


tical Judgements, (Naval 
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Postgraduate School, 1981) [Ref. 30]j, Professeor Glenn F. 
Lindsay outlines in detail a method by which categorical 
judgements exactly like the OC 1 to 10 scale can be 
connected to an interval scale (see Appendix D). fTfhis 
method can be used for any number of judges, and is suitable 
for machine computation. The method as described [Ref. 


30:pp. 1-15] literally constructs estimates of the mean and 
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variance of the particular "feelings" (ratings) of judges 
and ultimately, through the assumption that these feelings 
are normally distributed, produces an estimate of the MOEs 
value on an interval scale. The method also produces 
estimates of the upper and lower bounds for each category, 
i.@. the categories 1 to 10. 

The end result of this method is a particular value 
for this given MOE (drawn from the Battalion Command 
Group/Staff Evaluation form, Figure 19) arrayed on an 
interval scale which shows the relative interval width of 
each category (1 +o 10). These category widths are 
different for each MOE as each MOE is evaluated as a 
separate entity. In applying this concept to MOES evaluated 
by OCs at the NTC, the value given as a final ranking for a 
particular battalion must be transformed in some manner to 
be used on the TRP. 

What is obtained as an end result of applying 
Lindsay's method is, for each MOE on the Battalion Command 
Group/Staff Evaluation form, a value for each battalion in 
+*he baseline data located on an interval scale of varying 
category width. This information provides all that is 
necessary for the TRP. As the battalions in the baseline 


data set have been ranked, in effect, on this interval scale 
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Figure 19: 


Use the scale shown below to rate the overall. 
performance of the Command oat ea seatt asa unit 
On each item. Determine the quality of performance 
based on your observations and use the scale that 
best fits your assessment. Specific examples to 
Support the ratings should be recorded on the. 
evaluation plan. These comments will provide input 
for arter action reviews and preparation of the 
"Take Home Package", 


MARGINAL ADEQUATE EXCELLENT 
1 De alin “ 5 eT 9 ; 
Low High Low High Low High 


1. Develop plan based on misSion. 
__1.1 Analyze missions. 


__1.2 Identify critical combat information and 
intelligence. 


1.3 Analyze friendly capabilities. 
1.4 Select routes/zones to objective. 
1.5 Select battle positions. 

1.6 Plan and coordinate fire support. 


1.7 Plan for terrain modification and 
breaching operations. 


_..2. Prepare and organize the battlefield. 


__2.1 Determine critical place and select a 
course of dction. 


Select contrel measures. 


Communicate/coordinate plans and orders. 


ie Prepare personnel estimates and plans. 


a I 


eee 

ae 

2.4 Prepare logistical estimates and plans. 

2.5 

ntelligence preparation of the battlefield. 
1 


3.1 Gather critical combat information and 


intelligence. 
3.2 Analyze OPFOR. 


-3 Disseminate critical information and 
intelligence. 
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for this MOE, the proportion of rankings above and below the 
value assigned to the current training battalion can be 

pee nta ed - This provides the p-value necessary to 
calculate a T-score, and results in a decile evaluation for 
the TRP. 

The current Battalion Command Group/Staff Evaluation 
form contains eight MOEsS with each MOE possessing from two 
to seven MOPs. This scaling procedure could be applied to 
each MOP individually, and if desired an entire TRP could be 
generated to reflect the OC evaluations. This same 
procedure applies without modification to the Process 
Assessment form (Ref. 29:Incl 2], the second evaluation 
planned for the battalion command group/staff. This was 
designed by «he Army Organizational Effectiveness Center and 
School (OECS) to evaluate the within-group (Command 
Group/Staff) process of coping with missions and external 
stimuli (Ref. 28]. Obviously, if this wealth of information 
is not desired +he OC input could be scaled down by 
calculating TRP values for only selected MOES and including 
them in the previously outlined TRP. 

This method must, cf course, be used carefully, as 
it is much more subjective by nature than the machine 


gathered data. The basic assumptions of the Lindsay method 
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need to be studied in conjunction with real OC input data to 
determine questions of the reliability of OC input, and 
whether the method is truly appropriate. These questions 
cannot be examined until real OC-obtained data is available. 
The method is offered here as a suggestion for expansion 
along a path that could prove to be very profitable for the 
Army. It is net inconceivable that most battalion 
performance may be highly correlated to battalion command 
group processes. Thus, investigation with the TRP could 
yield the real key to determining how best to train 
battalions in a cost effective manner. It may be possible 
to determine the empirical relationship between command 
group performance and unit proficiency. If this occurs, 
real cost effectiveness in training could be achieved, as it 
is certainly cheaper to train a group of several officers 
than a unit of several hundred soldiers. 


3. Expansion of Evaluation Capability 


= => 





Certainly the most fruitful areas of expansion for 
the TRP lie in the direction of those EEAs identified as 
important in the top-down anlysis, but not yet incorporated 
into the NTC instrumented environment. The combat service 
Support (CSS), nuclear, biological, and chemical (NBC), 


command, control, and communication (C3) and intelligence/ 
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counter intelligence EEAS are important on the battlefield. 
Any increased reporting procedures which can help to 
properly evaluate these functions will ultimately improve 
the overall evaluation of a unit. These functional areas 
need to be further analyzed so that the processes involved 
in these areas can be identified. Once the processes are 
anumerated, quantifiable MOES can be defined for the basis 
of an evaluation. 

The first area, CSS, is most amenable to further 
instrumentation and should be equipped at the earliest 
possible time. If CSS vehicles could be instrumented to 
reflect even just position, a wealth of CSS data could be 
obtained. Instrumenting fuel tanker vehicles to reflect 
flow rates, and supply vehicles to indicate type of load, 
1.2. ammunition, food, etc., could greatly improve CSS 
measurement. These improvements would allow the 
determination of MOES directiy related to CSS evaluation and 
thus this topic could be included in the TRP. 

NBC evaluation will, for the forseeable future, be 
relatively uninstrumentable. OC input could be used to 
assess NBC casualties if real gas (non-lethal training 
agents) were employed against training units. Such casualty 


assessments could be reflected in the mission accomplishment 
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portion of the TRP as an adjunct to percent friendly 
personnel survived (PFPS) and plotted on the TRP adjacent to 
PFPS in a fashion similar to the multiple weapons MOEs. 
This crude assessment would be flawed, however, since many 
casualties would undoubtedly escape controller detection, 
but would at least provide a rough determination of NBC 
defensive capability. 

C3 and intelligence/counter intelligence remain as 
«wo areas difficult to evaluate. Little can be done at the 
moment to instrument such evaluations Since these are 
primarily "people" assessments. The OC may already possess 
an effective tool for evaluating these areas. The Battalion 
Command Group/Staff Evaluation form contains some C3 and 
intelligence considerations. These could be expanded by 
defining additional MOEs [Ref. 29]. Using the technique 
outlined in section 2 above, it could be possible to 
assemble TRP pages containing evaluations for these areas. 
This subjective evaluation is at the mercy of the 
limitations pointed out previously, but at least it offers a 
"rough cut" at determining a true evaluation of their 
contribution *o unit performance. Thus, C3 and intelligence 


MOES could be reflected as appropriate on the TRP. 
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These suggested expansions of the NTC capability are 
by no means complete. Competent analysis of NTC operations 
after the instrumented battlefield is fully operational will 
no doubt reveal other methods for evaluation. These 
suggestions offer a beginning, however, based on the TRP 
methodology. The rapid and complete dissemination of 
evaluation results to the training unit can only increase 
training proficiency and aid the commander in allocating 


limited training resources. 


C. STATISTICAL ANALYSIS 

The NTC exists to train the heavy battalion task forces, 
and entertains other functions only when they do not 
interfere with unit training. This is absolutely correct as 
a policy. dowever, the wealth of data gathered at the NTC 
cannot be allowed to lie fallow. The establishing authority 
recognizes this fact, and states that: 


"A «=rend analysis of data will be useful in assessing 
Current doctrine and tactics and evaluating training 
development efforts...Testing of new concepts, equipment, 
Or systems will be permitted at the NTC when it does not 
interfere with the training or the training environment." 
ket. 13209. 


A great deal can be accomplished with the NTC data in 
its present format, but even more can be done with the 
instrumented data if 1% is drawn from the TRP structure. 


There is much that can be learned about the combat process 
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in this manner. Only a few simple statistical analysis 
techniques are needed to begin reaping rewards from this 
available data. A basic approach is suggested here. This 
is by no means an all-inclusive listing of available 
statistical procedures, and should be viewed as merely a 
starting point for analysis purposes. Certainiy the shape 
and form of real NTC data, once it is obtained, will 
determine the appropriate statistical inference techniques. 


1. The X Statisti 
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One of the most useful statistics in probability 
theory is X, the average of a data sample. If we regard the 
MOE as a random variable, then at any given moment the 
baseline data set contains 63 historical sample points for a 
given MOE. The Central Limit Theorem [Ref. 31:pp. 255-260 ] 
then allows one to use X as an estimate of the population 
mean, pu, aS long as we are sampling from a normal 
population. This presents a minor difficulty, as the 
assumption that the MOE distributions are normal has not 
been made explicitly so far. This situation will require 
che judgement of a competent analyst. Before performing any 
operations on X, the data set must be transformed to normal 
(:£f not already normal). Having done this, a number of 


operations can be performed with X. 
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Since X is the mean of a random sample of size n=63, 
drawn from a normal population with mean =p and variance = o* 
its (X's) sampling distribution is also normal with mean=4y 
and variance o7yn. It can be demonstrated that for the 
normal population, X is the maximum likelihood estimator of 
he population mean. Thus X¥ yields some concrete 
information about the parameters of the baseline data set 
population. This population is, of course, the set of heavy 
battalions in the continental US training at the NTC. 
Hence, X reflects the attributes of the Army as a whole. 

This fact can be useful for trend analysis. fhe NTC 
will certainly have a salutary effect on training levels 
throughout the Army. time plot of X, using the baseline 
data set, should reveal Army-wide progress trends for each 
MOE. This information would be particularly useful in 
assessing the effectiveness of NTC training over time and in 
future justification of the NTC operation (budget). To 
ascertain more accurately the actual significance of these X 
values, confidence intervals about X can be calculated for 
given levels of significance using standard statistical 
pmace> ces. f Ref. 3is:pp. 342-346 ] 

The calculation of a confidence interval about Xx 


might also yield other useful information, as it would 
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reflect the "spread" of the X statistic considered to be 
Significant. An appraisal of the width of that confidence 
interval might give some subjective idea about how precise a 
reflection of training particular MOEs are. If the 
confidence interval is large, it may be due to a fundamental 
difficulty in the MOE; that is, the MOE may not be an 
accurate reflection of the quantity being measured. 

Hy pothesis testing of X could also be conducted to 
assist in trend anaysis. Using one-tailed tests, it would 
be possible to determine the direction of change in the mean 
from pericd to period (quarter to quarter, month to month, 
or whatever report interval is desired). That is, given a 
period 1 preceeding a later period 2, a null hypothesis that 
the mean level of performance remained the same between 
Pettods (#, =H, ) could be tested against an alternate 
hypothesis that the level of training improved (u,< uw, )- 

If the statistical test allows the acceptance of the 
alternate hypothesis that the nean levels of performance 
within the random sample have risen, 1.@€. HW, > 4, , then it 
can be assumed that the MOE averages are zising and the 
level of combat proficiency in the Army is improving. 

This is overall an exciting concept, because for the 


first time Army training progress could become verifiable, 
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and the increase in large unit skills documented. This is 
im aO way possible now with the ARTEP system of evaluation. 
The ARTEP system has long contributed to «he abuse of 
readiness repor*s (readiness condition levels) due to its 
subjective nature. Using the TRP, it Bay now Decome 
possible to accurately reflect Army-wide zseadiness levels. 
As this methodology for X analysis is keyed +o the 
baseline data set, it would be iapossible for the nomenct cto 
determine individual unit readiness from the NTC. However, 
<rend anaysis as previously described may yield a linkage 
between MOE values and unit readiness, and thus readiness 
conditons could be evaluated by the NTC results. This is 
probably not advisable, however, as this converts any NTC 
exercise into a defacto test. Thus, in order to preserve 
the NTC as a training ground, any assessment of readiness 


levels should be restricted to an Army-wide basis. 


th 


desired readiness 


m 


This problem not withstanding, i 


4 


goals can be linked MOE X values by judicious analysis (or 
by atbitrary decision based on Senior officer combat 
experience), a powerful assessment tool has been created for 


the Arey Staif. By observing the trends and viewing the 


progress of the Army as reflected in the baseline data set, 
the Chief of Staff and other senior Arey leaders could gain 
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a much more concrete and reliable assessment of Army 
capabilities. This path holds much promise for future 
analysis. 

2. I=-score Analysis 

The T-score has been utilized in the TRP as a 

vehicle for reflecting equal intervals of ability. fThis 
system is not critical in providing the commander with a 
normative evaluation. Simple deciles, calculated from the 
caw data could suffice for that purpose.!9 The T-score, 
however, provides a major benefit in the analysis of the 
resulting data. The most powerful of all statistical tests 
are the parametric tests. These tests often require the 
assumption of normality, that is, that the samples be drawn 
from a normal population. The T-score conversion 
automatically transforms all data distributions to a normal 
(50,10) distribution. This allows the application of nost 
parametric tests, as all samples can now be considered to be 
drawn from a normal distribution. Additional convenience is 
afforded by the fact that the standard deviation is 
transformed to a fixed value (10) for all MOES and this 


allows several powerful comparison tests to be used. 


Sees BSB SB SBP SB BPE SB SF eas = = = 


!9This assumes that the problems addressed in Chapter 4 
do not occur, i.e. sparseness of data and synergistic "test 
problem" effects. See Chapter 4, section A(4). 
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Thus, parametric tests concerning means can be 
employed to conduct trend analysis [Ref. 31:pp. 390-396]. 
The affect of NTC training can thus be verified by the 
hypothesis testing of MOE means to see if they are 
increasing (at an appropriate significance level). The 
differences between MOE means can also be tested to see if 
some particular combat skills, as measured by the MOE, are 
being learned better than others. The application of these 
tests to TRP data (T=-scores) can pay big dividends in 
increased understanding of the combat process, which is 
beneficial *o combat development agencies, and better 
understanding of the effects of the NTC training on unit 
performance. 

One of the biggest advantages of the use of T- 
scores, however, is in regression and correlation analysis. 
As all MOES are distributed identically after undergoing the 
T-score transformation, the techniques of multiple 
regression analysis can be utilized to examine the 
interrelationship of the MOES. This analysis could not only 
include correlation analysis to determine MOE 
interrelationships, but also could examine the combat 


process in detail. 
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Multiple regression could be used to link MOE 
performance to combat mission outcome. In order to do this, 
define mission accomplishment as a function that is 
determined by the values of the MOE T-scores. The 
particular model represented by the data, i.e. linear, 
quadratic, etc., could be investigated to determine the true 
relationship of various MOEs to mission accomplishment. 

Thus, by using standard regression techniques on the 
NTC data base over a sufficient period of time, it would be 
possible in theory to determine for the first time «he 
empirical relationship of MOEs (or skills) to mission 
outcome. This sort of study is absolutely impossible under 
the current ARTEP system for reasons outlined in Chapter 1. 
This anaiysis 1s normally oniy done by combat developments 
agencies at great expense. It could now be done at no 
additional expense +o the Army on a routine basis. This 
analytic effort would in no way affect the training unit or 
interfere with its operations. Using the TRP as a nedium it 
allows for analysis of the combat process to a degree never 
before attainable, and could conceivabiy greatly affect 
future Army operations and training. 

Other techniques, of course, also have much to 


offer. To investigate sets of MOES to determine 
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relationships chi-square contingency tables could be 
employed. Two MOES could be contrasted by appropriately 
Subdividing the TRP T-scores into categories and casting a 
selection of data from the baseline set into contingency 
cables. These tables could be tested for significance and 
thereby, MOE relationships examined for their contribution 
*o the mission outcome. As an example of this, "percent 
planning time forwarded” (PPTF) could be contrasted with 
"percent friendly personnel survived" (PFPS) to see, if 
indeed, "haste makes waste". Many other such analyses are 
possible. 

Standard analysis of variance (ANOVA) techniques can 
be applied to the T-scores to wring even more information 
out of them. There is no limit to the interactions and 
relationships that can be investigated between the various 
MOES. The T-score does not hold much to offer the unit 
commander directly, but it contains a wealth of data for <he 
analyst. Yet for all of its usefulness, the T-score is 
obtained almost painlessly through the TRP structure. 
Without the TRP, much useful data is absolutely wasted. By 
employing the TRP, a whole universe of combat developments 
and operational analysis will be made available for the 


Army. 
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3. Nonparametric Analysis 





Earlier in this chapter a method was described by 
which the OC inputs of a subjective nature could be scaled 
into a "harder" number and employed in a TRP. This systen 
is workable and allows an otherwise "fuzzy" rating scheme to 
be included in the TRP. The OC rating in itself, however, 
possesses a great deal of usefulness in its present forn. 
The behavioral sciences have long drawn conclusions fron 
data which is just as subjective. This has been 
accomplished through the use of nonparametric statistical 
analysis which is essentially "distribution free" and often 
not encumbered by the necessary assumption of normality as 
the parametric tests require. Such statistics are just as 
fitting in this instance, for the OC is, in essence, doing 
what many clinical psychologists do in the course of an 
experiment: he is evaluating human interaction and 
performance. 

The scaling methods of Lindsay [ Ref. 30] provide OC 
data on an interval scale. The interval scale is 
sufficiently well-defined to permit the application of 
Standard parametric tests in the anaiysis of data [Ref. 
27:pg. 62]. This may not, however, be desirable or feasible 


once actual data is obtained. An in-depth analysis of 
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actual OC evaluations would be necessary before statistical 
inference techniques could be applied. At the time of this 
writing, the NTC instrumentation has been installed only one 
month. Therefore, it is impossible to find the actual 
Meese=i bution and reliability of O€ input data. Hence, if it 
is felt that parametric tests are not suitable for this 
transformed data, nonparametric alternatives are avaiiable. 

This suggested program is mostly directed toward 
determining training progress. That is, these nonparametric 
tests would be most useful in determining if progress has 
occurred. Two tests are suggested as a basic beginning, and 
the applicability of other nonparametric tests is limited 
only by the skill of the analyst. 

In turning to nonparametric test theory, it is 
assumed that the battalion command group/staff evaluation is 
unchanged from mission to mission. That is, the functioning 
of the commander and staff is assumed to be a constant 
process no matter what operation is being conducted. Each 
mission might require some different specific task to be 
performed by che unit, but the functioning of the staffr 
element will fcllow the same basic procedures. If this is 
the case, then differences in the OC evaluation from the 


first a1ession evaluated to the last BasSion evaluated wiil 
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meew-c- the a@eommt of learning or incréase in training 
proficiency attained by the command/staff eiement. 

In order to assess this, several nonparametric tests 
for two related samples (1. e. the battalion command 
group/staff performance at two different times) can be 
employed. The McNemar test for the significance of changes 
(eres. 273pp. 63-67] can be used for this purpose. In this 
test each person or item (here, the battalion command 
group/staff) serves as itS Own control. The test would take 
the first evaluation and compare it to a later, subsequent 
evaluation. In this manner an increased level of training 
would be shown if the difference in the evaluation ratings 
received was deemed significant at the chosen level. 

An even more powerful test to use in this situation 
would be the Wilcoxon matched-pairs signed-ranks test. This 
test almost requires an interval scale, but not quite.?9 The 
test fully uses all the information available in the data. 
It is ideally suited to determining the before-and-after 
effect of events, and could accurately reflect the 
improvement in the battalion command group/staff operations 
due to training at the NTC. This test could be employed by 


290See Siegel [ Ref. gaa 76] for a complete explanation 
of test requirements. Siegel discusses an "ordered metric" 
scale, which falis between the ordinal and interval scale. 
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using the *hirty OC evaluation MOES as sample items, and the 
values of the MOES for the first and subsequent (or last) 
evaluations as the before-and-after conditions. For a 
detailed discussion of the actual technique, see Siegel 
{Refs 273:pp. 75-83] 

Of course, many other nonparametric tests could be 
applied to the NTC data, both instrumented and OC-input. 
Such analysis would not only reflect the value of NTC 
training, but also help to justify future expansion through 
more incisive cost effectiveness analyses. Nonparametric 
ANOVA can also be used to examine the relationships of 
either OC MOES or instrumented MOEs by determining 
interactions. I+ might even be possible, in future 
training, to structure data for fractional factorial 
analysis and thus begin an in-depth look at the interactions 
of the compl2x combat processes. This information could 
prove to be extremely valuable to combat developments 
activities by helping to clarizfy the key interactions of 
unit skills on the battlefield. 

The NTC is not a test bed, but rather an instrument 
for accomplishing realistic training. Several statistical 
methods have been presented here using the TRP structure as 


a basis. It should be noted that these methods require no 
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interference with the training unit, and all analysis can be 
iitemdny ti Renatter the completion of an exercise. This 
system, utilizing the TRP as its heart, allows for exciting, 
Significant analysis of all data without increasing the 
requirement for additional controllers. 

The point to be noted here is that the TRP serves as 
a vehicle for this analysis, in addition to its already 
meaningful role as a training evaluation and resource 
allocation aid. Thus, the TRP has been shown to be a useful 
device not only *o assist in training evaluations, but for 
combat developments, Army trend analysis and even future 
budget justification. It is, indeed, a versatile 


methodology. 
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VI. CONCLUSIONS AND 








The Nation, and the Army, have expended a great deal of 
effort, time, and money in establishing the National 
Training Center. The realistic training environment at the 
NTC could serve to greatly increase the Army's combat 
readiness and improve the chances of survivability in any 
future conflict. Before these benefits can be realized, 
however, the NTC must produce a valid and thorough 
evaluation of unit training performance. It is these 
evaluations--evaluaticns of training standards for large 
units--that assist commanders in identifying unit training 
weaknesses. Resources can be allocated to training 
weaknesses and remedial training accomplished only after all 
shortcomings are clearly identified. The desired result, 
therefore, is to gain the maximum benefit from limited 
training resources and produce an Army that performs at a 
high level of combat proficiency. 

An attempt has been made here to examine the current 
Army training system from its inception to its application 
at the National Training Center. This examination has 
focused on the area which presents today's training manager 


with the nost difficulty--the evaluation (and indirectly che 
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establishment) of training standards for large units. This 
is a problem of great difficulty, and has not-been properly 
addressed in recent times. 

The creation of the NIC has spurred efforts in this 
field, and has ee ieta in an almost revolutionary 
breakthrough in «he training process. The instrumented 
battlefield will present, for the first time in Army 
history, a realistic training ground where the synergistic 
effect of modern Army weapons can truly be evaluated. ft 
will, indeed, provide unit commanders with a statistically 
reliable, objective training evaluation. Traditional ARTEP 
feedback processes and AAR‘s as planned for the NTC do not 


Pilly Gapecalize on this fact. 


A. CONCLUSIONS 

The Training Readiness Profile attempts to capitalize on 
the statistically reliable data gathered by the NTC. The 
NTC is a revolutionary, not evolutionary, step forward. As 
befits such a system, the TRP is proposed as a methodology 
for use there. The TRP employs a method previously unused 
in Army training programs. It is believed that this unique 
methodology addresses a number of current *raining problems 
fully--and <akes maximum advantage of the NTC's objective, 


statistically reliable data. The TRP will allow the NTC to 
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realize its full potential, and recognizes that the quality 


of evaluation provided to the training unit is of key 


importance. 
The TRP, by virtue of its structure, accrues the 
following benefits through its use: 


e It provides a simple, reliable, easy-to-understand unit 
eros be el evaluation. * eliminates "telephone book" 
Sized ARTEP evaluations and dreary statistics. 


e It provides an almost Ooty Objective (machine driven) 
training evaluation, without possible human subjective 
bias or prejudice. 


e It alleviates the problem of determining large unit 
subtask standards {a prodigious effort in itself) by 
utilizing a normative evaluation. 


e It allows meaningful evaluation without resorting to 
grades, and does so in an almost cheat-proof way--by 
evaluating an entire unit at once. 


es It assists commanders, both NTC and unit, in setting 
Standards for scenarios by clarifying issues of 
performance. 


e It literally provides defacto standards, and easily 
allows for judgmental standards to be inserted. 


e It facilitates Army-wide training level standardization 
by illuminating “Army performance" through the baseline 
data set, and Communicates this "peer performance" to 
the unit commander. Thus, it tells him what other 
battalions are capable of. 


It illustrates complementary weaknesses in training and 
Gan help tc highlight the interactive effect of training 
deficiencies in combat. 

e It provides to the unit commander a solid guide for 
allocating *raining resources, by defining (through 


normative twee SOD) the worst areas of unit 
performance--those that need more training. 


e It does not usurp command authority and, indeed, still 
requires the commander to make allocation decisions and 
examine his unit's training status in detail. 
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e I* holds great potential for combat developments 


analysis "as is" without extensive data modification or 
additional data collection. 


e It can be used aS a tool for assessing Army-wide 
readiness by clearly portraying training trends and 
levels of capability. 


e It has a great deal of flexibility inherent in the 
system and possesses unlimited potential for expansion 
and further application in several fields. 


llows the National Training Center to realize its 
potential by not only organizing data for unit 
entation and use but also by allowing combat 
2lopments work to proceed apace simultaneously with 
ining, without mutual interference. 
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These extensive and valuable benefits are available simply 
by implementing the Training Readiness Profile at the NTC. 

In the preceeding chapters two forms of evaluation have 
been discussed; the subjective standard evaluation and the 
objective, normative or relative performance evaluation. 
Analytically, the normative evaluation works best at the 
present time. Start-up problems inherent in any complex 
operation such as the NTC will render arbitrarily fixed 
standards irrelevant in short order if they are not based on 
a normative assessment of what is really happening on the 
instrumented training area. Long term analysis will be 
necessary to effect the formulation of such fixed standards 
fRef. Wspp. III-9 to III-11]. The NTC neither has this 
analytic capability at present, nor is it likely to acquire 
any in the near future as trained operations research 


analysts (specialty code 49) are not planned or projected 
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for assignment to the NTC in quantity. An in-depth analysis 
of NTC operations will be necessary to assess realistic 
scenario standards, and in the interim (or even permanently) 
the normative evaluation process is perfectly acceptable. 
Both normative and fixed standard evaluations may prove 


useful in the long run with neither supplanting the other. 


B. RECOMMENDATIONS 

The following recommendations are made for improving the 
operation of the National Training Center. 

1. Implement the Training Readiness Profile 

To asSist commanders in identifying training 

weaknesses the TRP concept should be lmplemented at the NTC. 
The TRP should be used by the commander with the assistance 
of the training analysis and feedback (TAF) personnel for 
directing efforts to determine specific training weaknesses. 
The relative comparison between MOES should be used when 
prioritizing the allocation of training resources. The 
implementation of the TRP should be a matter of high 
priority +o insure that the maximum training benefits (as 


outlined above) are availible to all units training at the 


NTC aS soon as possible. 
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2. Establish NIC/TSM Analysis Cell 
Currently, there are no operations research analysts 

assigned to the NTC section at Ft. Monroe, the agency 
responsible for the continuing development of the NTC. fo 
provide assistance in the design and growth during the 
expansion phases of the NTC an operations analysis cell 
should be assigned to the TRADOC Systems Manager (TSM) 
office at Ft. Monroe. The analysis cell or group would 
provide the capability to structure and orient the 
instrumentation equipment package so as to maximize the 


benefits of producing unit training evaluations. 


3. 
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A group of qualified analysts should be assigned to 
the NTC to assist with the process of sorting and organizing 
data obtained from the instrumented battlefield at the NTC. 
Much of the current analysis applicable to the NTC has been 
accomplished by operations research analysts assigned to 
other organizations. This has increased the workloads of 
these "parent" organizations (such as CATRADA) while 
introducing almost insurmountable problems of distance ana 
time into all analysis produced. These personnel could also 
conduct the independent trend analysis necessary to revise 


*he base of MOES and recommend the updating of standards. 
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Additionally, the data base at te @TC Wakll prove to be A 
valuable source of information for many Army agencies. When 
this data is made available to these organizations, chances 
are very great that they will want access to the data base 
and request assistance in retrieving selected sections cf 
the data. Operations research analysts present at the 
source of this data could prove to be a very cost effective 
investment for the Army, as it would increase the chances of 


requestors obtaining the right data the first time it is 





requested, and it would insure that researchers understand 
the sources and limitations of all such information. In 
this way, coordination between the NTC and combat 
developments agencies would be of a high order. 

The TRP program needs acceptance. There is no 
avoiding the hard fact that realistic combat training 
evaluation is absolutely necessary if the Army is to fight 
and win the next war. The TRP is suggested with the goal of 
attempting to assist the professional unit commander in 
improving his unit training. It does NOT compare units, but 
rather helps the unit commander see "how far he has to go". 
It must be utilized for what it is worth, and accepted in 
+he spirit in which it was meant: as an objective training 


evaluation. 
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The implementation of these recommendations will 
enhance not only the guality of training at the National 
Training Center (through better feedback), but insure that 
the instrumented data gleaned by this system is most 
effectively utilized. In war, a soldier's duty is clear, 
and the tasks h2 must undertake are before him. In peace, 
the soldier can only train for war as he thinks it will be. 
The realism of that training in peacetime is the key to the 
soldier's success in wartime. The ultimate in training 
realism is now before the US Army at the NTC. There is no 
other facility like it at this time, in the world. It must 
be amployed in such a way as to assure the maximum benefit 
possible +o our troops that train there. To do otherwise, 


wastes the resources of the Nation. 


And costs the lives of her soldiers. 
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LIST OF TRAINING MISSIONS PLANNED FOR THE 


The following is a list of tactical missions planned for 
training units at the National Training Center. These 
missions fall into two categories: those missions considered 
to be so important that all training units will execute then 
while at the NTC, and those other missions which the unit 
commander can choose to execute or not according to his 
unit's training plan. Missions identified by an asterisk 
are considered to be most important. 


Movement *«o Contact ® 

Hasty Attack * 

Deliberate Attack ® 

Defend in Sector * 

Defend from a Battle Area *® 
Hasty Defense * 

Delay in Sector * 
Disengagement * 
Counterattack * 

Defend a Battle Position * 
Deliberate Defense 
Reconnaissance and Security 
Create and Defend a Strongpoint 


A series of scenarios of varying intensity will support each 


of these missions. These packages will be used by the NTC 
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G@perakzons Group to conduct training and prowide orders to 
«raining uni*s in a rapid and standardized manner. [ Ref. 


iseppe I-12 to 1-13] 
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The following definitions were utilized in accomplishing 
*he top-down subtask analysis for the National Training 
Center and are taken from Reference 14, page ITI-5 and 
in . 


1. Missions. A clear, concise statement of the overall 
purposes of a system. 


2. Tasks. (also comprised of SES of subtasks). 
Objectives which must be accomplished to satisfy the 
mission. 


3. EEAS. Essential Elements of Analysis. These are 
Subcategories of the tasks which lend themselves to 
analysis. The EEA's should be derived from these tasks to 
cover all the significant aspects of the force unit's 
mission. Thus each EEA must relate to one or more tasks. 


4. MOES. Measures of Effectiveness. Quantitative 
indicators of the general ability of a military force to 
aereet ish an assigned task or mission under a specified 
set of conditions (must address EEAS). 


5. MOPs. Measures of Performance. Quantitative measures 
or the ability of a Peers Subunit or weapon system to 
accomplish a particular task. MOPS may be combined to 
compute MOES Or may address one or more EEA directly. 


6. Data. Facts or statistics that provide descriptive 
information pertaining to a single event. 
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EXAMINING THE COMB 


PROCESS: THE TOP-DOWN ANALYSIS 
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The first step taken in the sequence of events was the 
identification of EEAs. Drawing from ARTEP 71-2 [Ref. 6], 
and FM 71-2 {[Ref. 16], a basic list of combat missions was 
established, listing in order of importance the combat 
missions which could be assigned to the heavy task force 
(Ref. 32:Incl 2]. This prioritized list was then sent to 
the TRADOC schools to allow them to begin considering MOEs 
and MOPs to be utilized in evaluating unit training at the 
NTC. The recommended methodology used in this process was 
identical to what has already been described, and reflected 
the hierarchy of Figure 8 [Ref. 32:Incl 3]. 

Determining the EEA did not prove to be an easy task. 
The initial NTC Development Plan gave the responsibility for 
+he top-down analysis of combat tasks to the TRADOC combat 
development community (Ref. 14:pg. III-5J. This task 
devolved upon the Combined Arms Training Development 
Activity (CATRADA) at Ft. Leavenworth, who began analysis on 
+*he EEA/MOE/MOP structure. The final EEAsS were drawn from 


their logical sources Army doctrine as svecified for the 
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heavy task force in FM 71-2, The Tank and Mechanized 





Infantry Battalion Task Force [{Ref. 16}. In specifying how 
to organize and operate a heavy task force, FM 71-2 utilized 
a system approach, and defined the commander's operating 


systems as? 


Maneuver 

Intelligence 

Air Defense Artillery 
Mobility-Counter Mobility 
Combat Service Support 

Sirsa) Support fRef. l6spg. 3-11] 


To this was added the commander's interface system of C3-- 
Command, Con«rol, and Communications. These 7 systems 
became the FEA for the NTC, to which an eighth system, NBC, 
was later added. This analysis, taken directly from current 
Army doctrine, formed the basis from which the MOE/MOP 
development proceeded. 

In the long run these EEA must be considered the best 
choice. The initial list of EEA proposed bore little 
resemblance to the hierarchy specified by Figure 8. Those 
topics aS originally proposed were overlapping, or in aany 
cases a function of one another. Some proposed EEA were, in 
fact, subsets of one another. FM 71-2 states that: 


"Although it 1s true that the actual case eed is done by 
members of companies, it is_the battalion and its 
commander on which the battle outcome chiefly devends.” 
(eee. 'Sspg. 3-2 } 
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This demonstrates that doctrinally the battalion operations, 
as directed by the battalion commander, are the heart of the 
combat process. In fact, the task force is the major 
application of combined arms fighting ability in warfare 
today: 


"...the battalion is the level which combines the various 
arms tactically on the terrain and brings its combined 
combat powers *o bear on the enemy." [ Ref. 16:pg. 3-2] 


Therefore, any EEA which purport to interactively provide an 
assessment of mission accomplishment or unit performance 
must center around the organized application of combat power 
by the battalion commander. Indeed, this is the primary 
Goal Gf the NTC: 


the the “TC the prapary target of evaluation and 

cormective training wiil be the pattalion's ability to 

eres the apdlication of total compat power." {Ref. 
34g. L- 


Thus, it is difficult +o conceive of a selection of EEAs 
that would be meaningful if they did not center around the 
battalion's operations. Indeed, as these EEA are drawn 
directly from Army doctrine, any MOE/MOP analysis based upon 
them must inherently contain the necessary subtasks fora 
proper training evaluation. As these EEA reflect the 
battalion's ability to integrate the systems at the disposal 


of the battalion commander, they will reflect accurately 
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unit performance once mission accomplishment (outcomes) are 
determined, for: 


"Tactically skillful commanders have eget tone which 


Optimize *heir effectiveness and ee thei 
vulnerabilities, and thus naditual oy execute their 
ise ons successfully with minimum Losses." [Ref. 16:pg. 


It is upon *his solid framework that tae MOE/MOP structure 
is puilt. The work done by CATRADA and the service schools 
in determining the guantitative MOEs and MOPS to be applied 
+o unit training is correctly based on doctrinal 


underpinnings. 
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THE FOUR TYPES OF MEASUREMENT SCALES 
Type of 
Measurement Use Example 
Scale 
Nominal Identification Assignment of 
street numbers, 
License plates 
Ordinal Ranking without A is better than B 
Quantitative 
Comparison B iS better than C 
Bier a 1 Ranking on a Fahrenheit and Cen- 
Non-Absolute tigrade temperature 
Scale scales; any mneasu- 
rement scale that pro- 
vides fixed 
intervals for 
comparison but 
whose zero point is 
arbitrarily fixed. 
Rates O Rank Order Based On an abso 
(Cardinal) lute zero. This 
scale ae order 
absolute 


differences, and 
the true ratio 
between the 
quantities 
measured. 
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In initially considering the problem of identifying MOE 
for use at the NTC the above philosophy seems innocuous 
enough, but it was soon discovered that accurate MOE were 
difficult to come by. No one had ever dealt with the 
battalion level combat process to such an introspective 
degree before. In tackling the problem at CATRADA, a 
slightly modified MOE development methodology was posited 
[Ref. 20]. The same hierarchy as demonstrated in Figure 8 
was utilized, but in the analysis of the eight EEA efforts 
were focused on the six interrogatives: 


"The three categories (EEA's,MNOE's, and MOP's) can be 
thought of as answering the fore ons where, when, what, 
who, why, and how." [Ref. 20:pg. 25] 


and the analysis process followed that of Figure 20. 

This enabled the CATRADA analysts to compile an initial 
breakdown of subtasks for the eight EEA which were 
subsequently organized by the NTC system contractor, Science 
Applications Incorporated (SAI), of El Paso, Texas, into the 
first compendium of MOES/MOPs, entitled National Training 


MOE's, MOP's [Ref. 33]. This represented the 


"first cut" of ideas regarding what the NTC subtask analysis 
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I RT ae aca amet 
| ( 
| 
{ Where? (In,.what functional - 
subsystem is the analyst 
dealing?) 
| EEA 
Air Defense | 
| Hobitity.. _. | 
| Countermobility 
| Maneuver | 
. | 
| Intelligence | | 
| Counterintelligence 
| Fire Support 
Command, Control, 
: Communication 
| 
! | 
{ Combat Service i 
| Support | 
What? (What was the performance | 
j of a subsystem?) | 
MOE Number of { 
casualties | 
| due to . 
| enemy air 
| ee | 
MOP's 1+#2 are méasureable items which | 
| can contribute directly to an ; 
{ MOP 3 1S a yeS/no item which feeds | 
i directly to the EEA but which 
| further explains the statistic found { 
| in the MOE. ! 
| 
i GES s | 
| When? 1. How many cues (smoke, dust, vehicle) | 
why? were available to enhance OPFOR 
| Who? detection pee e eae | 
{ How? 2. How many OPFOR aircraft were engaged 
| at maximum effective range? { 
3. Was mutual Sees provided between | 
{ air defense units? | 
{ Comer. 
| ' 
| i 
| | 





Pigure 20: CATRADA MOE Development Methodology 
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Should contain, and were based initially on the experience 
and judgment of the military officers doing the analysis. 
Wath <he additional analytical efforts of SAI, tne 
development of MOE/MOP proceeded apace. The next draft of 
MOE/MOP contained the first analysis of the original CATRADA 
work restructured in terms of manual or instrumented 
information retrieval systems. Entitled Combat Evaluation 


Program (EEA's, MOE'sS, MOP's) [Ref. 34], this document 





related the subtasks of Reference 33 to the level of unit 
(platoon, company, or battalion}, type of information 
retrieval system (manual or instrumented) and stage of 
development of «he NTC at which the MOE would be introduced 
zo th2 syst2m. This subtasking process was identical to «he 
method employed by ARI in the structure of the REALTRAIN 
validation studies [{Refs. 8,9,10,11] and represented 
accepted state-of-the-art analysis of the combat process for 
*he heavy task force. 

Bo SAG sseqan closer wrtegration with the efforts or UTD- 
CATRADA i+ became obvious that the subtasking analysis was 4a 
mammoth task. 


"In order to address the large number of MOE"s 
characterizing Combined Arms force on force exercises... . 
Systematic analysis is required £ Oe uae "Gexvting iost in 
the woods" of «he combat details. Gier, 2c 2s 

neces Saeed 20r the AAR preparers to Are a systemati c 
interpretation procedure S$o,as to provide sufficient 
compatative data so as to eragness and guide maximal 
Coebective aetaon. jRef. 35:pg. 2-2] 
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The level of detail, if carried to its extremes at the 
lowest echelons of a unit, threatened to overwhelm any 
evaluation or feedback system, for combat is simply a very 
complex, highly synergistic process. Gradually the concept 
of a "hierarchy of detail" or "fineness of grain" was 
implemented in the analysis. The analysis was: 


",..organized in a systematic fashion utilizing the 

concepts of EEA's, MOE's, and MOP's. fThese quantitative 

analyses and Bee eS paasee =o" provide the why's of the 

experience: “what happened and when it happened." They 

provide for fine grain understanding of where "things went 

eeeoe eo the desired type of corréctive action." [ Ref. 
yoo. 2- 


This concept supported the top-down analysis and enabled SAI 
and CATRADA +o focus the evaluation. Given that the NTC 
would be structured with limited funds and resources, the 
entire spectrum of battalion combat operations could not be 
evaluated to the fine grain desired. Therefore, the 
continuing analysis for the NTC was structured as follows 
(see Figure 21): 


"Starting with the core actions at the FEBA, the nost 
important EEA relate to maneuver. This is further 

Supne= Ted by each of the concurrent seven EEA areas. AS 
indicated, the analysis will proceed from the core actions 
out to th2 supporting EEA's such as Intelligence and 
Counter~Intelligence." (Ref. 35:pg. 2-3] 


The rationale for this procedure was: 


"Detail will focus on the FEBA as represented by BLUEFOR 
and OPFOR actions and reactions. This tepresents the 
primary NTC objective of combat, command, and personnel 
training in a relative environment. 


Timing--Maneuver measures occur in seconds and meters _ 
while Intelligence/Counter Intelligence measures occur in 
hours and kilometers, thus the fine grain detail of combat 
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Pigure 21; The NTC Combat Evaluational Structure 


critical events of maneuver must be considered prior to 
the longer cerm events from an analysis and interpretation 
Viewpoint. 


Ce ecuee of command impacts in required MOE's are 
ee *est in maneuver and decrease ee ae the subsequent 
Ewes Ge soa ablabysis.” [Reft. 353pg. e-3 | 


This technique allowed the process of MOE/MOP development 
and system integration to proceed and culminated in the 
published Interpretive Guide to the NTC combat evaluation 
program [{Ref£. 35] which delineated all MOES and their 


subordinate MOPS +o be considered at the NTC. 
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This procedure has resulted in what has to be the most 
complete indexing +o date of the tasks and subtasks involved 
in battalion task force combat. Under the development plan 
of the NTC, however, these MOE/MOP are not to be regarded as 
fixed but rather as initial analysis efforts. Throughout 
she future operation of the NTC these MOE/MOP will be 
subject to revision as the training battalions provide more 
and more information regarding the task force combat process 
Sees, 14spg. LTII-9 to IITI-11 }. 

Therefore, the combat evaluation program may rightly be 
regarded as incomplete. It represents, however, the best 
efforts of military judgment to dissect the task force 
combat process. This program compares favorably to most 
other analyses of this nature [Refs. 36,37]. The analysis 
is prodigious in its content, and although all aspects of it 
cannot be quantified under the physical limitations of the 
NTC, it provides a "base case" analysis and identifies the 
most critical items to be guantified. These MOE/MOP are 
«<culy an accurate state-of-the-art reflection of the combat 


process of the heavy task force. 
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THE QUANTIFICATION OF TACTICAL PERFORMANC 

The initial MOE/MOP development has followed a lengthy, 
complicated process and it is recognized that these measures 
should be reviewed on a recurring basis. Any need for 
improvements, refinements, and changes will hopefully become 
apparent through repetitive analysis of the selected MOPs. 
The importance of these MOPs cannot be overstated since they 
provide the underlying reason why specific performance 
criteria are being quantitatively measured by the 
instrumentation system. The entire instrumented environment 
at the NTC has been designed for the purpose of recording 
those specific events and occurrences in the engagement 
Simulation exercise that are necessary to evaluate the 
raining standards for large units--the key problen. 

Data collected by the Core Instrumentation Subsysten 
(CIS) comes from two sources: the instrumented environment 
which automatically sends objective measures at designated 
time intervals, and field observer/controllers (FOC's, or 


later OC's) who input subjective comments and information 


periodically as the situation dictates. 
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A. AUTOMATIC DATA FROM THE INSTRUMENTED ENVIRONMENT 

This environment consists of a complex interface that 
combines voice and video recording with other telemetry to 
provide certain measured data to the CIS. This data is 
Manipulated and filed so that it represents an accurate 
portrayal of the combat activities that transpired during an 
exercise. The actual quantifiable items being measured are 
outlined below. 


1. Position Location 








Every instrumented player will have his location 
measured in UTM coordinates, using metric system units, each 
30 seconds. If he has moved less than 16 meters since the 
previous update the move is considered insignificant and is 
not recorded. The measured data will be filed by time 
sequence and individual player item identification [ Ref. 
foepg. 3-14). As an aid to map coordinates there are six 
video teams that will be assigned to various sectors of the 
battlefield. Pilm of actual locations and surrounding 
*errain will provide enhanced insight into actual field 
positions and will reflect the use of available terrain 
features for cover and concealment. Knowing the exact 
locations of players allows movement distances and ranges 


between various players to be accurately computed. 
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2. Weapons Fizing/Effects Event 

When a weapon is fired by an instrumented player a 
series of information is automatically recorded: time of 
Een, tdenttrication of firer, and his location. When a 
Simulated round impacts on or near an instrumented player 
Similar information is recorded: time of impact, 
identification of the target player, and his location. As 
these events are recorded by the CIS a time coincidence 
algorithm is activated which attempts to establish a pairing 
between a firer and a target. if a weapons pairing is 
Satisfactorily confirmed the recorded information is updated 
to reflect the pairing action and the result of the 
engagement i.e. near miss, hit, or kill. Since player 
identifications are assigned prior to exercise commencement 
the type of weapon system firing and the type of target hit 
are known from these events. (For a more detailed 
discussion of the pairing process refer to section 3.2.2.2, 
Ref. 18:pq. 3-15.) From these recorded events numerous data 
items can be compiled. The number of rounds of ammunition 
fired by individual weapon system type, the number of enemy 
“argets of various types hit and/or killed, engagement 
distances between firers and targets, the current status of 


each force (i.e. number of players alive by weapon type), 
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and many other such objective data values are easily 
calculated. Existing instrumentation at the NTC is 
programmed ror these and other calculations. 
3. Communication Keying Event 

When an instrumented radio set transmits a message 
the beginning and ending time of the transmission is 
automatically recorded. This allows for the computing of 
the number and duration of transmissions by radio set [Ref. 
18:pg. 3-18]. Additionally, selected radio nets will be 
recorded and/or monitored to allow for analysis of radio 
message content if desired. This will be helpful in 
disclosing communication security (COMSEC) violations or 
evaluating operators for proper radio procedure. 

B. DATA FROM OBSERVER/CONTROLLERS (OC*S) 
Observer/Controllers (OC's) will be detailed to each 
unit down to the platoon level for the purpose of observing 
all aspects of a heavy battalion's ccmbat operations. They 

Will use ARTEP 71-2 for performance comparison when 
conducting evaluations or providing information to the CIS 
or subsequent feedback to the evaluated unit. 


"fhe purpose of the ...0C...is to provide timely, on-the- 

scene information (made as accurate as possible through 

eg bo). cannot be obtained automatically." [Ref. 
mod 4=—2 }. 


ie 





Boece 2C.108S Within the various levels of actiwity are 
mot suitable for direct instrumented collection. For 
example, no ins*rumentation can indicate whether or not the 
commander used available battlefield intelligence in 
developing his plan of operations. The OC's will serve as 
the collection source for this type of unquantifiable data 
Peet. 38:pq. 1-12). 

Prior to commencement of an exercise phase each OC will 
be given a selected list of elements of information (ETI) 
Sateh he @ust provide to the CIS. These £I come from a 
developed listing of approximately 200 items that cover such 
areas as target acquisition, manuever, fire support, command 
mE COMLBO Ll, LOgGlSti:cs, admamistration, and others. The OC 
Will conduct his subjective evaluation based on current 
Geeetinal publications and transmit his report to the CIS. 
The evaluations can be in the form of a nominal measure 
ranging from 0 to 9 or alternately a free format message 
@Geece bing <“ne situation fRef. 18app. 3-25,3-26]. 

A good example of the OC and CIS interface is provided 
Pa Me WSs Of imdirect fare. When the CIS is notified that 
indirect fire is being aimed at a unit the computer provides 
tame, location of impact, number and type of rounds to be 


fired and «he expected casualties produced based on the 
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recorded information about position locations. This 
information is relayed to the OC who marks the fires on the 
ground and then uses his own judgement and expertise “<o 
determine, if in fact the expected casualties did occur. 

The OC then provides the CIS with actual combat casualties 
and takes appropriate action to designate the killed players 
by deactivating their MILES equipment with his controller 
key device. It is obvious that the OC input has a direct 
influence on data collected in this type of engagement. All 
OC input is tagged so if a particular individual is 
considered to have rendered improper assessments a 
correction is possible. 

In developing an objective training evaluation the use 
of subjective inputs from OC's is highly questionable. The 
aiifec*t of indirect fire casualty assessments and some other 
activities, however, must necessarily be incorporated into 
the battle outcome data as no other system exists to 
Simulate these combat effects. Thus, in the scheme of 
evaluating training standards, the OC's will play an 


important, albeit less statistically reliable, role. 
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Presented in the previous section is the actual data 
being collected by the instrumentation at the NTC. The List 
of items measured appears to span only a limited array of 
she activities planned for the NTC exercises. However, a 
thorough, imaginative eye will note that the data being 
collected provides the information necessary to conduct an 
extensive objective training evaluation. These collected 
data ltems can be manipulated and aggregated to generate 
useful information in many different forms. This appendix 
will be devoted to explaining how these data items can be 
utilized to provide an objective evaluation of unit tactical 
performance for the training exercises at the NTC. 

A. GENERAL PROCEDURE 

At the beginning of an exercise each instrumented player 
is matched with a designated identification code. Any data 
+hat is collected concerning a player wiil be stored in his 
unique player history file (PHF); this includes weapon 
firings, movement, change in status from alive to killed, 


etc. When an event occurs the data describing that event is 
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recorded and stored in the appropriate PHFs. To facilitate 
the aggregation of data by units (platoons, companies, etc.) 
each player is assigned to a specific tactical unit. A 
listing of identification codes for all members belonging to 
a unit is maintained in the CIS for reference and for 
sorting data. During an exercise, players may be cross- 
attached to adjacent elements. When this occurs all 
subsequent activities concerning that player will be 
credited to the new unit. 

Since participating units in the NTC exercises are 
comprised of many diverse weapon system types, i.e. 
dismounted infantry, tanks, various types of anti-tank 
weapons, mortars, artillery, etc., it is desirable to have a 
method of comparing the "combat power" capability of <*wo 
opposing units. Military planners and operations analysts, 
for at least thirty years, have used various "firepower- 
score" approaches for aggregating the diverse combat 
capabilities of a heterogeneous military force into a single 
number that measures combat power. Each weapon type is 
assigned a score or weighted effectiveness index (WEI) that 
represents its combat potential and the combat power of a 
unit is obtained by summing the scores of all live players 


belonging to that unit and forming the weighted unit value 
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(WOV) (Ref. 39: pp. 85-86]. TRADOC has provided a listing of 
numbers referred to as the WEI/WUV table to the NTC (see 
Figure 22), and this is stored in the CIS master file to 
supply the firepower scores necessary for computing the 
combat power of units. 

The NTC instrumentation is currently programmed to 
compute and update selected statistics every five minutes 
rOr a maximum of 50 units. Each platoon, company, and 
battalion is considered a separate unit. For example, a 
battalion consisting of only 3 companies with 4 platoons in 
each company would be a total of 16 units; i.e. 12 platoons, 
3 companies, and 1 battalion. The statistics are aggregated 
upward through every echelon. The instrumentation is 
flexible and can accomodate reorganization of entire units. 
All statistics computed following a change in unit 
Organization will incorporate those players who currently 
belong to the designated unit. The data, and subsequent 
computed statistics, are compiled for each exercise segment. 
Exercise segments are event driven and can last from 4 to 48 
hours with an average duration of about 8 to 12 hours. The 
segments are delineated by: natural engagement breaks; a 
change in tactical mission; moving to a new terrain area; @ 


change in environmental conditions; or a command decision. 
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These are the weighted values used at the NTC, 
as derived from TRADOC sources. 


BLUE RED 
ereceree: me, _ oeedepiarver tape: _ 
tank 1 joel) Bo 1 tank 
APC a 10.0 | Teo ie BMP 
APC w/TOW 3 37-0 (10-7. | 3 BMP w/ M-60 
manpack 4 0 } 32.93 {| 4 BMP w/sagger 
Manpack w/viper 5 12.22 | 8.9 4 5 BRDM 
manpack w/dragon 6 Looe | 6 BRDM w/sagger 
manpack w/M-16 7] 1.1 | 24.72 | 7 ZSU 23-24 
manpack w/M-60 8 "2.28 ==) 8 howitzer 
redeye 9 i; Oo. ea || 9 manpack 
GSR 10 oon “78.5 | 10 manpack w/sagr 


{ 

| 

jammer 11 0 | 1.0 11 manpack w/M-16 

collector 12 | 0 | 2.11 | 12 manpack w/M4-60 
| 
{ 
| 
{ 
ahs 


Lruck 13 |{ 0 
ADA 14 | 0 


13 jammer 
a 14 collector 
0 { 15 truck 

0 / 16 ADA 
0 { 17 mortar 


mortar 15 | 0 
helicopter 16 | 0 
-<------ Vl 0 


Sonos 18 | 0 ¢) {/ 18 helicopter 
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Figure 22: Weights for Computing Unit Scores 


Since each segment presents a different situation to the 
raining unit it seems appropriate to consider each segment 
as a separate evaluation of the unit performance [Ref. 


ioe os it tO 3-27 }j. 
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All recorded data items are objective numbers that can 
be used in various mathematical operations to generate a 
truly objective measure of unit performance. The MOES/MOPs 
developed by CATRADA provide the basis for constructing a 
unit evaluation. If the MOES/MOPs were to change in the 
future, then the recorded data would be aitered toa 
different format to provide a new objective measure. The 
NTC instrumentation is programmed for expansion in phases 
over the next few years. As the instrumented system grows 
*he number and variety of statistics available for 
computation can be increased accordingly. 
Bp. "OCH STATISTICAL MREPRESENTATIOW OF HOES 

The ultimate purpose of the NTC instrumentation is to 
record data for use in providing a training evaluation to 
the heavy task force. To achieve this end, the MOE/MOP 
structure developed jointly by CATRADA and SAI nad to be 
eoamiiclated +o caicubeble statistical emtities. Ths 
difficult process was conducted over a long period of time 
on an ad hoc basis?! between the two agencies, and resulted 
in the player tactical performance kernel statistics 


ei Pper conversations with Rich Scaggiioni, SAI La-Jollia, 
CA, and Norma Perez, SAI-El Paso, TX, in November and 
December of 1981. This interfacing process between the 
contractor, SAI, and the developing agency, here CATRADA, 
was not documented in writing. 
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{Ref. 40:pg. 3-22 to 3-26]. The major areas addressed by 
the statistics include: overall engagement effectiveness, 
movement, weapon effectiveness, and communications. These 
statistics provide quantitative measures of unit performance 
in each of the specified areas, and currently serve as the 
objective base that supports the training evaluation 
provided to each unit. 
1. Qverall Engagement Effectiveness 

The statistics generated in this category provide a 
general overview of the unit's ability to accomplish its 
assigned mission. The following numbers will be computed 
each update period for both the friendly and the OPFOR 


units. 


casualties-- A count of the number of 





“rumented players killed. 


Orce value--The sum of the combat power for 
ive players belonging to that unit. The combat power 
is obtained from the WEI/WUV table stored in «he CIS. 


ue loss measure--Total combat power 





Qu 


uring that update period. 


contact measure--When a pairing event between 





a firer and a target is recorded, the platoons to 
which these players are attached 1S considered to be 
in contact. The measure will be the total number of 
platoons in contact (each platoon will only be counted 
once during an update period). 
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Force ehgagement measure--When a pairing event occurs, 
the firer weapon will be considered engaged. The 
total force engaged on each side will be the sum of 
combat power engaged (each player counted only once 
for an update period). {Ref. 4O0:pp. 3-22 to 3-23 ] 


2. Movement 
The following statistics represent the unit's 

ability to maneuver on the battlefield. These statistics 
can be used to provide an indication of how well the unit 
used available terrain, whether or not an adequate route 
reconnaisance was performed, etc. Alone, these numbers are 
not very useful in conducting a training evaluation, but 
when coupled with other information, such as overall 
engagement effectiveness, they provide an insight to 
possible deficiencies. Each number will be computed for 


both the OPFOR and friendly units for each update period. 


Rate of advance--The center of mass of each unit will 
be computed based on the locations of players 
belonging to the unit. The distance between beginning 
and ending center of mass points divided by the length 
of time between updates will produce this average rate 


of advance value. 
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destination--The distance of 


om 
Sic 


a 


r of mass to a manually designated objective 
ed by the length of time. (Ref. 40: pg. 3-23] 


~ © 
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3. Weapon Effectiveness 

The ability of soldiers to properly and efficiently 
use their weapon firepower in combat is a vital necessity 
for survival. However, being effective with weapons does 
not ensure success on the battlefield; success is achieved 
through the proper integration and utilization of several 
combat skills. The statistics in this area de provide an 
effectiveness measure for weapon employment. They can be 
used to evaluate marksmanship capability, to determine if 
soldiers are estimating distances correctly before directing 
fire at a target, etc. Numbers of this type provide 
measures that can be used to evaluate key areas of overall 
unit performance. Every number will be computed each update 


period. 


instrumented weapon type for both friendly and OPFOR 
units. A cumulative number of rounds fired by each 
friendly unit for tank main gun and coax, TOW, Dragon, 
and Viper. A similar cumulative count for OPFOR 
Sagger, tank main gun and coax. One firing message of 


the coax will be ccnsidered 100 rounds. 


Firing r2sults--The number of near misses, hits, and 
kills by friendly units with tank main gun and coax, 

TOW, Dragon, and Viper against OPFOR targets of tank, 
BMP and BRDM-2. The associated cumulative values for 


the engagement segment will be maintained. 
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near misses, hits, and kills by friendly unit for tank 
Main gun and coax, TOW, Dragon, and Viper and a 
imilar ratio for Sagger, tank main gun and coax OPFOR 
weapons. 


We 


im 


pon fractional kill effectiveness--The total value 
from the WEI/WUV table) of opposing players killed by 
tank main gun and antitank weapons (TOW, Dragon, and 


-~ 


Viver for friendly and Sagger for OPFOR) divided by 
the total value of opposing players killed. 


\2 
| 
| 
ro 
10 
(3 
He 


gagement range--The range from a weapon to 
the target in a pairing event, by weapon effect (near 
Miss, hit, kill) for tank main gun and antitank 
weapons (TOW for friendly and Sagger for CPFOR). A 
cumulative frequency count will be collected in 15 


range intervals of 200 meters each. 


Mean kill range--The average distance between friendly 
and OPFOR tank main guns and antitank weapons (TOW and 
Sagger) when a vehicle kill was obtained. [Kef. 


io p.s-2985O 3-24 | 
4. Communications 


A unit's ability to effectively employ radio 


communications has an important impact on battle outcome. 


The following statistics can be used to support and 


identify suspected training deficiencies reported in the 


unit evaluation. 


Number of communications--The number of radio 


transmissions initiated during the update period. 
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Average transmission duration--Average length of all 
radio transmissions for that period as well as the 
average duration of transmissions during the entire 
engagement segment. These average durations will be 
computed for each unit as well as aggregated to an 


overall BLUEFOR and OPFOR average duration. 


transmissions exceeding 25 seconds, but less than 55 
seconds. Total number of transmissions lasting 55 
seconds or longer. [Ref. 40spp. 3-24 to 3-25] 

These statistics represent the final culmination of the 


Combat Evaluation Program initiated at CATRADA to support 
the NTC. The exhaustive top-down analysis of the heavy task 
force combat process yielded a series of EEA, MOE, and MOP 
which were translated into computer hardware and software by 
SAI, and the resulting structure of evaluation as it exists 


*oday at th2 NTC has been presented here. 
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Every operation, no matter how detailed or complex, is 
designed to perform specific functions. With meticulous 
effor: devoted to operational design numerous functions are 
possible, but there will always be some cut-off point or 
limit where the effort must end. The NTC instrumented 
environment is an example of such a complex operation. 
Following «he extensive MOE development, considerable effort 
was directed toward the evaluation process itself. Since 
the planners were restricted to using "off-the-shelf" 
instrumenzation and were held to a relatively short 
preparation time, initial work has been devoted to 
quantifying «hose data sources deemed most crucial to 
assisting a heavy battalion task force in identifying 
training deficiencies. 

The paramount objective of the NTC is to provide a 
realistic environment to facilitate combat learning and 
evaluate a unit's ability to survive and accomplish its 
mission. The NTC instrumentation has been oriented toward 


collecting data in support of the combat activities that 
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eccur within the span of the participating soldiers, and it 
does «his exteremely well. Real time casualty assessment 
with MILES and other core instrument systems provide a 
fairly thorough coverage of the critical tactical events of 
the engagement Simulation exercises. The quantitative 
measures, as outlined earlier, provide the information 
necessary to reccnstruct "what, when, and where" for the 
analysis of tactical events. This represents a major 
accomplishment over the current system of subjective 
training evaluations. However, there are aspects of the 
combat process that are neglected. These areas are the 
combat activities that do not impact directly on the 
learning of the participating soldiers. A discussion of 
+hese areas is provided only to illustrate the limitations 
of the NTC. 

The EEAs for the NTC have been displayed pictorially as 
shown in Figure 21. One can see from this Figure that the 
EEA form concurrent rings that emanate outward from the 
forward line of troops (formerly refered to as the FEBA). 
Timea 2S tO indicate that the crucial EEA which impact ost 
on a battalion task force evaluation begin at the site of 
the battle. When a friendly unit maneuvers against a 


*hinking OPFOR capable of counter moves a learning process 
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results. Activities cccurring further away from the battle 
Sit2 are important in the sequence of combat learning, but 
+he impact is not immediately felt by the participating 
soldiers. These more distant EEA require additional time 
and examination to determine their impact on the battle 
Outcome and thereby produce any degree of benefit to combat 
learning. Thus, they are less crucial to analysis as 
performed at the NTC. 

Since the quantification of combat activities at the NTC 
had to be somewhat restricted, only the most crucial areas 
could be covered by instrumentation in the initial phases of 
NTC development. As very aptly put, 


"Maneuver measures occur in seconds and meters while 
Intelligence / Counter Intelligence measures occur in 
hours and kilometers, thus the fine grain detail of combat 
critical events must be considered prior to the longer 
tera events from an analysis and interpretation 
Stowpornt.’ [ Ref. 353spg. 2-3 


Using this rationale, the initial instrumentation at the NTC 
has been directed toward collecting data in support of the 
'close-in" EEAs which include: maneuver, fire support, 
mobility/counter mobility/survivability, and air defense. 
The major limitations of the NTC instrumentation therefore 
fall under the headings of the four outer most EEAs of 


Figure 21, which are: combat service support, nuclear, 
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biological, and chemical (NBC), command, control, and 
communications (C3), and intelligence/counter intelligence. 

The limitation of the instruments to provide specific 
quantifiable measures to support the evaluation of these 
outer EEAsS is well recognized. Pield observer/controllers 
(OC) are directed toward gathering information and data 
needed to evaluate these areas. The training analysis and 
feedback (TAF) personnel monitor all collected data and then 
search for the cause of identified training deficiencies, in 
an attempt to relate this essentially unguantifiable data to 
the mission outcome. 

Thus, in any further discussion of the evaluation of 
training standards, an important point to consider wili be 
what impact these limitations have on the task force 
evaluation. The purpose of the NIC, once again, is to 
provide a realistic combat environment. The instrumentation 
packagé can now accurately display the tactical combat 
events which occur during engagement Simulation exercises. 
The TAF and OC personnel will assist the unit commander and 
his staff in identifying what they suspect as training 
deficiencies, but it is ultimately the responsibility of 
each commander and his staff to determine the cause of those 


weaknesses. w#ith the after action reviews and diagnostic 
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take-home package provided to the unit by the NTC, it should 
be able to conduct remedial training at its home station and 
identify the appropriate deficiency that caused a particular 
problem, without the use of NTC instrumentation. 

These system limitations have been recognized and 
efforts are being made to reduce them. The NTC is being 
expanded in ovhases over the next few years. As more time 
and money are made available the instrumentation 
capabilities will become more sophisticated, and a broader 
spectrum of data will be collected. Much effort has been 
devoted to analyzing the complexity of the combat process. 
When these details can be accurately developed to represent 
the soldier's actions then more specific MOES/MOPs can be 
selected for measuring by instruments. Finally, the EEAs in 
the outer rings of Pigure 15 are not completely 
guantifiable; the data necessary to measure the performance 
in these areas is not well defined. Until the "fuzzy area" 
of what exactly is intelligence/counter intelligence or C3, 
(and how «hey should be evaluated) is established, these 
areas cannot be accurately quantified. 

The major point to be made is that the NTC instrumented 
environment possesses certain limitations. The 


instrumentation is collecting data to support EEA deemed 
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most crucial for evaluation of tactical combat events near 
the site of the battle, and this it does well. The EEA that 
represent longer term activities are not currently 
adequately quantifiable. There are sources at the NTC and 
at home stations to assist in evaluating unit performance on 
these EEA; the realistic battlefield at NTC is not crucial 
in producing an evaluation of them. Limitations of the NTC 
instrumented environment are recognized and during the 
expansion phases of NTC some of these limitations will be 


eliminated. 
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